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For the Companion. 


PETER BUDSTONE; 
The Boy Who Was Hazed. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In NrnE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IX. 


Maxwell blamed himself severely for agitating 
his father by such an ayowal at such atime. He 
would now have broken off the conversation, but 
the old man, on recovering from his faintness, in- 
sisted: on resuming it. 

“T hayen’t the heart to speak a single word in 
censure of your fault,” he said. ‘It is too far 
beyond all speech or power of mine.” 





“Don't say fault. Call it 
by its rightname. It was a 


bedstead in his dark cell, unable to sleep, and 
keeping Sam awake in the cell adjoining his 
own. 

After having tried in vain to calm and console 
his brother, Sam had gone to his own prison cot, 
with a heavy heart and an excited brain. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the glimmer of star- 
light at the windows of the large room did not 
reach the cells. 

But blacker than the darkness within those 
walls appeared the future to the boy’s anxious 
mind. There was no other way now, he thought, 
but that Pete must go to the asylum, and he 
could not help blaming himself for the worst 
that had occurred. What he could have done to 
prevent it, he did not know, but he felt that he 
ought to have done something, as he pictured to 





crime!” No judge could 
have condemned the young 
man more sternly than he 


The unhappy father looked 
at the unhappy son, and felt 
impelled to take his part. 

“Tt was a thoughtless act, 
Maxwell, and you have suf- 
fered for it.” 

“Suffered? If my share 
in it had been exposed at 
the time, and I had been dis- 
graced, imprisoned, no mat- 
ter what, I believe my pun- 
ishment would have been 
easier to bear than this 
ceaseless secret torment 
which Lendure. It has un- 
nerved me for every enter- 
prise in life. It has eaten 
out the very pith of my 
moral nature. It is the 
sword that flames in my 
path, whichever way I 
turn.” 

“You have kept up some 
knowledge of this poor fel- 
low ?” asked the father. 

“No,” said Maxwell; “I 
didn’t wish to. I knew he 
was taken home, incurably insane, and I hoped 
he was dead; but I dreaded to inquire. I was 
afraid to hear his name again.” 

‘And the fellows who were in the affair with 
you—I won’t ask their names; have you kept 
trace of them ?” 

“Of the four principal ones, yes, father. Life 
has been a failure with all of them, though per- 
haps not from that cause.. One took to drink be- 
fore he left college, and is now a confirmed sot. 
Another is not much better, though he maintains 
& more respectable appearance. One is a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth; he can never stay 
long in a place; with plenty of money, friends, 
culture, he writes me the most cynical, dismal, 
despairing letters. I ever read. The fourth is the 
only one who is married, and he is separated from 
his wife and child by his own fault. Others had 
a guilty knowledge of the affair, and kept our se- 
cret.”’ 

‘“‘What more have you learned of this Bud- 
>’ the major inquired. Maxwell told him, 





stone ? 
and the old man added, ‘‘We must do something 
for hin and his family, Maxwell.” 

“Thank you, father!” exclaimed the young 
man, with a gush of grateful feeling. ‘It seems 
that he is ordinarily harmless, and a help and 
comfort to his family, and that he never gave 
them or anybody any serious trouble until an 
attempt was recently made to send him to the 
State asylum.” Maxwell explained why that 
was made, and went on: 

“Now if the town of Dorberg can be secured 
against the possibility of his coming upon it for 
support, it will have no motive for continuing this 
persecution. I don’t know how it can be man- 
aged, but I would like to devote to that purpose 





some of the money you are kind enough to allow 
me to spend—all, if necessary, and a part of what 
I can reasonably expect in the future. I know of | 
somebody else who I think will be glad to con 
tribute to the same object, and between us we may 
raise the family above want.” | 

“We'll see,’ replied the major. ‘Something | 
must surely be done. The only question is, how | 
to do it.” 

Meanwhile the subject of this consultation lay 
muttering unintelligibly to himself on the iron 


SAM’S LAST SEARCH FOR PETER. 


himself the distress of the folks at home when 
they should know. 

At length, from mere exhaustion, he fell asleep, 
and lay in blissful unconsciousness of all this 
misery until a wonderful crash awoke him. 

He started up, not knowing at first where he 
was. Daylight filled the lockup, and quickly 
brought back to his startled senses the grim real- 
ity of his situation. He had certainly heard a 
tremendous racket, followed, for a few seconds, 
by a strange irregular rubbing and thumping 
noise; but now all was still again, save his own 
heart-heats and alarmed breathing. 

He sat, half risen, listening and gazing out at 
the glimmer of day on the dingy walls of the cor- 
ridor; then he got up.and walked into Pete’s cell. 
It was empty. Then he entered the main room, 
and saw a strange sight. 

All the articles of furniture in the jail, two 
wooden settees, a chair, and stools from the cells, 
were piled in a promiscuous heap near the outer 
door. Sam thought it must have been the crash 
of these objects, hurled all at once together, 
which he had heard; but how had it been done, 
and where was Pete ? 

The door was still fast locked, as the boy found 
by trying it, and the barred windows, in at which 
the cold daylight came, were precisely as he had 
seen them the night before, and there was nowhere 
any nook in which the missing man could be hid- 
den. Sam went back to the cells, and searched 
them thoroughly ; still not even a feather of Pete’s 
hat could be found. 

Then Sam stood alone in the vacant jail, and a 
chilling sense of mystery and fear came over him. 
That his brother had been in the room but a few 
minutes before was evident from the heaped fur- 
niture, and the noise it had made in tumbling; 
and hv had vanished from it as suddenly and 
completely as the light of a lamp when it is blown 


| out. 


He tried to reason himself out of his supersti- 
tious terrors, by saying to himself that officers 
must have come when he was asleep, and taken 
Pete away. But how was the piled furniture to 
be accounted for? Or, if it had been left in a 
different shape, how could it have fallen without 
the help of hands? 








“OQ Pete! Pete!” he said aloud. ‘Where are | 


you?” 

Had he gone through a hole in the floor? Sam 
pulled the benches away, but there was no open- 
ing beneath. Or through the walls? They were 
firm on every side. Or— Suddenly he looked 


up. In the high ceiling was a scuttle, which had | 


served as a hatchway in former times, when the 
room was part of a warehouse; but it was closed, 
and it was high out of reach. 

However, by placing the benches upright, and 
flanking them with the chair and the stools, Pete 
might have been enabled to climb up and remove 
the cover. Then, when he sprang into the open- 
ing, he had probably flung down the furniture 
with his feet, and made the crash that awakened 





Sem. The rubbing and thumping sounds that 


to topple under him, and he dropped down upon 
the chair in time to save himself from a,fall. 

So it happened that when Maxweli Depthrow, 
an hour later, came himself to bring the brothers 
their breakfast, he found Sam alone, haggard 
with long waiting, and with anxiety over Pete’s 
escape. 

Maxwell was deeply chagrined at this result, 
for he had promised himseif the satisfaction not 
only of effecting the prisoners’ release, by with- 
holding all complaints against Pcte, but of send- 
ing them home with gifts and ample protection to 
their friends. 

‘Well, don’t worry,” he said, turning to con- 
sole Sam. ‘He hasn’t gone far, probably, unless 
he ison his way home. He may have hidden 
somewhere in the building.” 

The part of the block ad- 
joining the lockup was oc- 








ensued must have been caused by his struggle to 
get upon the upper floor, and by his closing the lid 
after him. 

So Sam reasoned: and so sure was he that Pete 
was in the building above, that he now called to 
him in his loudest tones, beseeching him to come 
back. 

No Pete appeared. The minutes seemed inter- 
minable, as the boy waited; his suspense became 
unendurable. Would nobody come and let him 
out? For he remembered that his stay there had 
been voluntary, and there was no reason why he 





should remain, now Pete was gone. 

The lockup was in the rear of the block. He 
climbed to one of the barred windows, open at the | 
top, and looked out. He hoped to see his brother, 
or at least some passer-by, to whom he could 
make his situation known; but it was early yet; 
no villagers, only back yards and houses on an- 
other street, were to be seen. He called once or | 
twice, in a frightened sort of way, but without | 
avail. | 

At length it occurred to him that he might fol- | 
low his brother, and he commenced rearranging 
the furniture beneath the hatchway. Upon the 
stools he placed the two settees on end, back to | 
back, with the chair to brace them and to assist 
him in climbing. The settees were about seven 
feet long, and they reached well up toward the 
ceiling. The transverse supports of the backs 
served as rounds to his ladder; he mounted cau- 
tiously, and extending a hand upward, touched 
the cover of the scuttle. 

It was firm, as if held down by some heavy 
weight, and no strength of his availed to remove it. 
At first, he thought Pete might be sitting on it, 
and he called on him to open it, and let him up; 
but hearing no sound of any sort, and believing 





Pete could not keep still so long if he were there, 
be made one final effurt, which caused the settees | 


cupied as a common village 
store, the proprietor of which 
had just arrived. He ac- 
companied Maxwell, the 
constable and Sam to a rear 
room, where there was a 
staircase leading to the 
chambers above. The one 
immediately over the prison 
was used as a store-room, 
and a tub of salted codfish 
was found on the lid of the 
hatchway. 

“T always leave some- 
thing on it, for fear of ac- 
cidents,” said the  store- 
keeper, ‘‘and I don’t see how 
any man could have moved 
it, and got up from below.” 

“Oh, he is very strong,” 
said Sam. “I couldn’t stir 
it, but he could. Then it 
would have been just like 
him to put the tub back 
where it belonged.” 

“Well,” said the store- 
keeper, “‘let’s see if we can 
find traces of him anywhere 
in the building.” 

Doors and windows were 
all closed, except the door 
he had himself unlocked and 
entered, long after Pete’s es- 
cape; but one window ina 
back room was found un- 
fastened, and on the ground beneath it, outside, 
Sam picked up a broken and much rumpled roos- 
ter’s feather. 

“He got out this way!” he cried. ‘‘He knocked 
off the feather while climbing through the win- 
dow, which he shut after him.” 

‘‘Wherever he has gone, we shall find him,” 
Maxwell Depthrow said. ‘Come home with me 
to breakfast; I haven’t eaten mine yet. Then 
we’ll have the day before us to hunt for him.” 

But Sam was too anxious to listen to this pro- 
posal. 

“I'll go down to the shore,” he said, ‘and look 
for him there, while you are eating your break- 
fast.” 

He was persuaded to take with him the basket 
Maxwell had brought, and at the door of the 
Depthrow house the two parted, Sam to hurry 


| down to the coast, and Maxwell to make prepara- 
| tions for following the fugitive, and conveying 


both brothers to their home. 

When, after a hasty breakfast, the young man 
set out to walk across the fields toward the shore, 
he was met by Sam returning alone. 

‘‘Where did you put our dory ?” cried the boy, 
at a distance. 

‘I had it hauled up under the overhanging rock, 
very near where you left it,”” Maxwell replied. 

“Tt is gone,” said Sam, ‘‘and Iam afraid he has 
taken it. I can see where it has been shoved off, 
and there are footsteps like his, made on the sand 
since the last tide.” 

‘The sea is not very rough,” said Maxwell. 

“But we never trust bim in the dory alone!” 
exclaimed Sam. “It’s nowhere in sight, from the 
highest rocks.” 

“That shows he has gone towards home,” said 
Maxwell; “for if he had gone the other way, he 
would have had the wind against him, and he 
could hardly have got out of sight.” 

“T don’t know!” murmured Sam. ‘The wind 
wouldn’t make much difference to him, if he 
rowed. What I am afraid of is, that he has tried 
to sail.” 
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Then Maxwell proposed a plan, which was, that 
Sam should follow along the coast as far as a 
well-known cape, called Picnic Point, where the 
young man engaged to meet him with a team. 
Sam agreed to this, and on the way fell in with 
some boys fishing, who had seen such a dory as 
he described, with a sprit-sail, going with the 
wind, half a mile off shore, nearly an hour be- 
fore. 

Sam had this news for young Depthrow when 
they met at Picnic Point. 

“Jump in!” cried Maxwell, making room for 
him at his side. He was in an open, two-seated 
buggy, behind a fine span, which Zeke the coach- 
man was driving. ‘We shall keep the coast road, 
and be much of the time in sight of the sea, and 
perhaps hear of him again, before we get far.” 

“There’s no knowing how he will manage the 
boat,” said the anxious boy. ‘Sometimes he is 
so dull he has to be told everything, or he will do 
the most stupid things. Then again I am sur- 
prised to see how shrewd and how careful he is. 
It really seems as if there were two of him!” 

The span dashed along smartly, now through 
the yielding sand of the plains near the shore, and 
now over the rocky bills, until Sam suddenly ut- 
tered an exclamation of alarm, at sight of an ap- 
proaching vehicle. 

“There comes the policeman who is hunting for 
him, with one of the Dorberg selectmen! Dan 
Abbott and Mr. Bagshot!” 

“Perhaps they have news,” 
**Hold up, Zeke!” 

But Bagshot and Abbott were themselves in 
search of news. They, too, stopped on the road- 
side, on recognizing Sam. 

‘*Where’s your brother ?” the selectman asked. 

“JT don’t know; wish I did!” said Sam. 
“‘Haven’t you seen him ?” 

“No,” replied Bagshot. ‘But we heard a crazy 
man was taken up for an assault, yesterday, down 
this way somewhere, and I thought it likely it was 
your brother.” 

“He was taken up,” Sam admitted. “But he 
got away again, and I don’t know where he is.” 

“It was my father he assaulted,” then spoke up 
Maxwell Depthrow. ‘He was hardly to blame, 
under the circumstances, and my father and I 
have concluded to get him back to his home, if 
we can, and see that he is taken care of there.” 

“But the town of Dorberg may not consent to 
that!” retorted Bagshot, with a smile. 

“If the friends of the family should contribute 
to his support, so that even a private keeper for 
him may be employed, if necessary, and Dorberg 
be secured against any expense on his account, 
then what would Dorberg be likely to say ?” Max- 
well replied. 

“I don’t know; ’twould depend something on 
who proposes such a plan,” said Bagshot, scan- 
ning the young man curiously. ‘You call your- 
self a friend of the Budstones ?” 

“TI remember this young man in college,’’ re- 
turned Maxwell. “And Iam sure that some of 
my classmates, as well as his, will be glad, when 
they learn of his situation, to join with me in 
doing as much for him, at least, as I suggest. 
My name is Deptirow; Major Depthrow is my 
father. You may have heard of him.” 

“I guess everybody in these parts has heard of 
him!” said Bagshot. ‘And if he or his family 
will engage that the Budstone boy shall be kept 
out of mischief, and not come on the town,—why, 
of course, I don’t see who can reasonably object. 
Though I have in my pocket an order for his 
removal to the State asylum,” he added. 

“You may as well tear that order up,” said 
Maxwell; ‘‘for I am fully in earnest in what I 
say. Drive on, Zeke!”’ 

Sam had listened to this conversation in the 
utmost astonishment, and as the horses sprang 
again into a full trot, he could not see them for 
the tears of joy that blinded his eyes. 

“I didn’t dream that you ever knew my brother!” 
he said, dashing a sleeve across his face. 

“T wasn’t very well acquainted with him,” re- 
plied Maxwell, with a strange, glistening light in 
his own eyes. ‘But I knew what a splendid fel- 
low he was before—his accident. And nobody 
felt more deeply than I did the—the outrage he 
suffered. I blame myself,” the young man added, 
in tremulously earnest accents, ‘for not making 
inquiries about him, and doing something for 
him, before this.” 

Sam wept outright with the emotions that bub- 
bled up in his heart, at the sound of these blessed 
words. 

‘Mother will be so glad!” he exclaimed. ‘And 
father! and all of us! And we can keep Pete at 
home!” 

If only he could be got safely back there, was 
the thought which quickly followed this joyful 
outburst. Zeke whipped on rapidly, but much 
time was lost in making runs down by-roads and 
rough private lanes to the seashore, and in ques- 
tioning fishermen and farmers, from whom no 
satisfactory information could be obtained. Too 
many sails, great and small, had been seen that 
morning, for them to have taken note of any par- 
ticular one. 

It was accordingly afternoon when the fast 
trotters entered Dorberg Village, and turned down 
the river road towards the Budstone house on the 
bank. No more inquiries were made of anybody, 
until an old gentleman was met, driving slowly in 
a buggy. 

“Tt’s old Dr. Ballston!” said Sam. 
have some news. 


said Maxwell. 


“He may 


brother Pete this morning, doctor?” he eagerly 
asked, as the two vehicles stopped abreast. 

“Yes, I have heard from him, I have seen him,” | 
replied the old physician, with an inscrutable face. ' 

“Has he got home ?”’ cried Sam. 

**He is at home,” Dr. Ballston answered, quietly. | 

“Oh, that’s glorious!” Sam exclaimed. ‘Go 
on, driver!” , 

“Better wait a minute,” said the doctor, “till I 
tell vou how he got there.” 

We will tell it in our own words, or in those of 
an eye-witness, who often relates the story to 
summer visitors on that coast. He is a fisherman 
living about a mile from the mouth of the Big 
Marsh River. Being at home that day, he noticed, 
about the middle of the forenoon, a sailboat out- 
side that appeared to be acting strangely. 

He went into his house for a spy-glass, and 
looking through it from his stoop, vowed to his 
wife that he believed the boat was nearly full of 
water, and that the only person in it, a man sitting 
in the stern, made not the slightest attempt to bail 
it out. It was going before the wind under full 
sail, but pitching heavily, and making but little 
progress. 

“Tt looks like Budstone’s sail,” he said, ‘‘and 
the man looks like Pete. He’ll be swamped in 
five minutes, if he don’t take care!” 

Even while he spoke a wave swept over the 
dory, the sail settled in the sea, and the man was 
seen clinging to the side of the boat, which was 
all of it that appeared above water. 

The fisherman ran down to a little cove, where 
his son, in their own skiff, was just then rowing 
ashore, but had rested on his oars to see the sail 
go down. 

‘Pull out!” shouted the father; “‘get your bear- 
ings, and pull! he’ll stay there till you get him!” 

The son pulled manfully, and with intense ex- 
pectation the fisherman watched from the shore to 
see the rescue. The son had rowed but a short 
distance, when the man on the wreck quitted his 
hold, and started to swim. 

‘‘He’d have done better to stayed there!” mut- 
tered the fisherman on the rocks. ‘Never mind! 
I guess Amos will pick him up!” 

But presently he discovered that the swimmer 
was not directing his strokes towards the skiff, 
and that the rower was still rowing, not towards 
him, but towards the spot where the dory had 
gone down. 

**He don’t see Amos, and Amos don’t see him !” 
exclaimed the horrified father. Although the sea 
was not very rough, heavy swells were rolling, 
and it was only when both the rower and the 
swimmer were upborne on the crests at the same 
time, that they could have seen each other. They 
were on two lines of a triangle, which had for its 
apex the wreck, and for its base the shore; the 
swimmer aiming for the nearest rocks, a quarter 
of a mile from the point where the skiff had 
started. 

Then the father shouted and beckoned to make 
the son change his course. But the creaking of 
the oars in the rowlocks and the slapping of the 
waves against the dory prevented him from hear- 
ing, and he understood by the beckoning that he 
was to row faster. 

Row faster he did, passed the swimmer hardly 
more than fifty rods away, and so went directly to 
the capsized boat, while Pete—for Pete indeed it 
was—swam away from him, with all the might of 
a strong man, towards the shore. 

Then, deaf to his father’s shouts, and still mis- 
understanding his father’s gestures, Amos rowed 
round and round the foundered boat, until sud- 
denly, looking where his father pointed, he saw 
something like a human head rise on a wave, 
between him and the rocks. Then he pulled 
towards it with a will. 

“He may pick him up yet!” said the father. 
“Or he’—meaning Pete—‘‘may get ashore with- 
out help!” And he ran to the spot towards which 
the swimmer seemed to be aiming, to be ready to 
help him as he should come ashore on a wave. 

“He avoided the rocks, though,” he will say, if 
you hear him tell the story, ‘‘and made for a little 
pebbly cove beyond, where the landing was better. 
He never faltered, he swum high, and he swum 
brave! He was within a dozen rods of my hand, 
and my son was within a few boat lengths of him, 
when all at once he gave a sort of leap in the 
water, threw up his hands, and sank. A cramp 
had taken him, or more likely he had burst a 
blood-vessel in his struggle for life. It wasn’t 
many minutes before my son caught the boat- 
hook in his clothing, and we got him ashore.” 

Yes, Pete was at home, as Dr. Ballston said; 
lying in the poor little house on the inlet’s high 
bank, with a placid and noble look on his face, to 
which the expression of his lost youth seemed to 
have returned. There Sam wept over him with 
wild grief, while Maxwell Depthrow stood by and 
looked down upon the wreck of manhood he had 
helped to make, with emotions which we will not 
attempt to unveil. 

The father and mother were already becoming 
reconciled to their loss; it surely seemed less cruel 
than to have had their son taken from them and 
placed in an asylum. And who can mourn long 
for the death of one whose reason has been hope- 
lessly dethroned? One should rejoice rather that 
the spirit has escaped from the hindrance of a dis- 
ordered brain, and gone where its hurts may be 
healed. 

“Something for the funeral expenses,” Maxwell 
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Depthrow said, placing a roll of bank bills in the 





Have you heard from my 


hands of the crippled Tobias, at parting. Then | 
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turning to Sam, “‘Good-by, my boy! You shall 
hear from me often, just the same as if your 
brother had lived.” | 

And he kept his word; for every quarter regu- | 


| larly, after that, there came to the famil¥ a cash- 


ier’s draft for a handsome sum,—‘*From friends of 
Peter Budstone,” although it is doubtful if more 
than one friend of the dead son and brother ever | 
knew anything about it. 

This money has enabled Sam to get a little more 
education than he would otherwise have had, and 
to fit himself for a position in a large express busi- . 
ness, in which he is now a rising young man. 

It is gratifying to know that, while making this 
atonement to Pete’s family, Maxwell Depthrow 
has lifted the burden from his own life, and re- 
covered, in a great measure, the manliness of 
character which a terrible hidden remorse had so 


nearly destroyed. 
THE END. 





VICTORS. 
Live earnest lives, fight manfully with sin, 
Fight for the right, and God and you will win. 
—S. B. 
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DR. MILLY’S PATIENT. 


‘“‘Mass’ Doctor, you must come right off and see | 
"Liza Jane Brooks’s darter’Phemy. She’s mighty 
nigh gone, and I reckon you’ll find her dead when 
you gits dar. Hurry up, honey! hurry up!” 

Now I had just come in from a long, country 
ride in the rain. I was wet and tired and hun- 
gry, and to be waylaid in this manner and ordered 
out again was more than my patience could stand. 
Besides, old Milly Andrews, who was the messen- 
ger, was the doctress, nurse, and universal med- 
dler in the neighborhood, and I knew very well, 
by sad experience, that she had tried her poisons 
and potions on the patient before she came for me. | 
I drew up my chair to the fire, and stretched out 
my wet feet to dry. 

“Since ’Phemy’s dying,” I said, placidly, “why 
did you come for me, Milly? I’m tired of the 
ways of you colored folks, anyway. You doctor | 
and poison these silly creatures, and then when | 
the soul has nearly left the body, you come run- | 
ning to me to stop it. No, no, Milly, go and fin- 
ish your own patients. Mine are responsibility | 
enough, without meddling with yours.” 

*“’"Deed, Mass’ Doctor, you’se got to come!” 
she answered, decisively. ‘In course we’se done | 
all we could, fore we sont fur you. I gin her| 
camfire and boneset and pepper tea, and soda. | 
Oh, we’se done gib her ebryting you can tink of, | 
but de stommick-ache aint better, and she’s | 
swelled up like a big toad, and her foots and 
her hands is stone cold.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it, if you’ve poured all those 
things down her throat. Go back, Milly. I can 
do nothing.” ‘ 

The old woman, a stout, strong negress, was a 
very cool and decided character. She shook my 
wet overcoat and handed it to me. 

‘‘Look heah, Mass’ Doctor, you’se bound to go 
ef I has to tote you ebry step ob de way!” 

I looked in her eyes, and saw she meant it. I 
am avery small man, and she could have shoul- 
dered me with ease—at any rate, a scuffle would 
have been undignified. 

“Yes, honey, you has to go,” she continued, 
bringing my hat and cane to me. “I don’t say 
you knows more’n me, "bout sickness, but some- 
times de Lord chooses de weakest wessels to do 
His will.” 

This was very complimentary, but, as I saw I 
had to go, I made my preparations with all dis- 
patch and set out, the old woman striding after 
me, and talking all the time. 

“I reckon "Phemy’s got to go dis time. Dar 
aint no med’cine on dis ’varsal earth gwine to do 
dat chile no good. It’s my ’pinion, doctor, ole 
Daddy Jim conjured her, or maybe she swallered 
a spider, fur she sleeps wid her mouf wide open, 
and a spider could crawl in easy. But I aint got 
much notion it’s a spider, caze I tickled her foots, 
and wen you tickles de foots, de spider in the 
stommick comes right up.” 

‘‘Why, in Heaven’s name, then, didn’t you stay 
and tickle that spider up?” I cried out, angrily. | 
I was cross and hungry, and it was raining harder 
than ever. The old woman’s black face took on 
the expression of a saint looking down with ma- 
jestic compassion upon the foibles of a mortal. | 
She shook her head impressively. | 

‘Mass’ Doctor, when you gits old like me, | 
you’ll hab larned a heap more’n you knows | 
now. You don’t believe in spiders caze you can’t | 
git ’em out de stommick. You feels de pulse, and 
you looks at de tongue, and you says ‘bile,’ but I 
looks in de eyes, and I sees heap more tings dan 
you has de gumption to see. Yes, dar’s snakes 
and frogs and spiders in people’s stommicks and | 
you calls ’em ‘bile.’” 

‘The old woman was so insulting that I posi- 
tively laughed aloud. 

‘Why didn’t you stay and deal with the rep- | 
tiles, Milly ? They’re quite out of my line. Why | 
didn’t you leave me at home, instead of dragging 
me out ?” 

“‘Caze why ?” she answered, majestically ; ‘‘well, 
T’ll tell you why. It's caze dat dratted fool, 
‘Liza Jane Brooks she says, says she, ‘Aunt Milly, 








| you go arter Dr. B——, and ef you don’t bring 


him, you don’t nebber come troo dat door no 


more. You tinks I’m gwine to let my chile die 
widout a reg’lar doctor see her die, and hab folks 
say she was inglected? Ise gwine to do my duty 
by her to de last.’ Dat brunged me arter you, 
and I’m jest termined to show ’Liza Jane Brooks 
you can’t keep def away more’n me. She’s sich 
a plague-taked fool !”" 

I understood now why Dr. Milly was so pertina- 
cious, and under the circumstances her wrath was 
delightful to me. ‘The truth is, ever since I set- 
tled in L—— this old woman had been a thorn in 
my flesh. I was never called in to see a colored 
patient until she had exhausted her materia medica 
on them, and in most cases I only got in at the 
death. 

But if they died, she was sure to dub them my 
patients, and if they lived, they were hers. Of 
course I knew I was on my way to a death-bed, 
for Dr. Milly seldom did her work by halves; but 
I felt like annuying the old creature. 

“You think I can’t save your patient because 
you’ve given her up, Milly? Tl show you this 
time what an old ignoramus you are.” 

She fairly snorted defiance at me. 

“Ef you was de Lord come down from heaven, 
you mought put her on her foots; but when folks 
is got de def-rattle and is chokin’ and don’t know 
nuffin, I reckon dey’s gone too far on de oder side 
fur you to bring ‘em back. Here we is now at 
last, tank gracious!” 

The single room in the cottage was so densely 
crowded by colored people that it was with diffi- 
culty we made our way through them. In fact, 
I was jostled and pushed back, until old Molly 
Davis, whom I had brought out of a severe attack 
of pneumonia, saw me, and shouted out, clapping 
her hands, “Bless de Lord, here’s de doctor comed 
to see de last ob pore little ’Phemy! Look here, 
you niggers, wot is you scrouging de doctor fur ? 
Git out de way! Come dis way, doctor. Seems 
like de pore lamb couldn’t die till you seed her, 
and now maybe she’ll git out ob her misery.” 

By this time I had made my way to the patient. 
There was a large tub of warm water by the bed, 
and two of the women were holding ’Phemy in it. 
She was a girl about twelve years old, terribly 
swollen about the abdomen, and from her breath- 
ing and protruding eyes evidently suffocating. 
The air was close in the room, blocked up as it 
was with people, and the heat intolerable. 

“Get out of the room every one of you, but 
these women who are holding the child,” I cried. 





| **Molly Davis, clear the room of this crowd.”’ 


They were hustled out by Molly without cere- 
mony, but blocked up the doorway and the open 
window. Old Milly, of course, stood her ground, 
and with folded arms and a contemptuuus smile 
watched me as I felt the patient’s pulse and exam- 
ined her. 

She was apparently dying, but, as I listened to 
her labored, rattling breathing, an idea struck me. 
I can hardly call it an idea, but an impulse to 
make an experiment which, as far as I know, was 
never made before. The child was so far gone 
that I did not think it would hasten her death. 

‘‘Wrap her up in a sheet, and lift her out,” I 
said to the mother and two women, and then I 
mounted a wooden stool. 

‘“‘Now give me her feet, and while I’m holding 
her head downwards, do you shake her body 
hard.” 

They did shake her violently, and with such a 
will that she was soon torn from my grasp, and 
tumbled heels over head on the floor. 

*‘She’s done for now,” I thought, with dismay, 
as she gasped and opened her mouth wide. But 
I was dumbfounded at seeing china-berries issue 
from it in a ceaseless stream. 

The hard, green balls, the size of a large pea, 
rattled over the floor, rolled in the corners, and 
still they continued to come, it seemed to me, by 
thousands. 

“‘Marsiful master,” screamed ’Liza Jane, drop- 
ping on her knees 1n her astonishment, and tearing 
wildly at her kinky hair, ‘‘who done stuff my 
pore chile up wid chiney balls ?” 

“She done stuff wid chiney balls,” the excited 
crowd echoed in the doorway. ‘‘Voudou Jim, he 
conjured her.” ‘De doctor he done cut her open, 
and tuck out de chiney balls,”’ was cried in differ- 


| ent keys. 


I was holding the girl’s head face downwards, 
and soon noticed that, as the stream of berries 
ceased, her breathing became less oppressed. We 
got her to bed, and in a short time she fell into a 
profound sleep. I then had time to notice old 
Milly. She stood gazing at the berries on the 
floor with the most bewildered expression on her 
face I ever saw. 

‘What did I tell you, Milly ?” I said, laughing. 
“T promised to convince you that you were an ig- 
norant old woman. Those are not snakes and 
spiders are they ?” 

She turned to me with more respect than I had 
ever met with from her before. 

‘‘Mass’ doctor, I’se clean outdone. Folks don’t 
eat hard, green, chiney balls like dat, and I jest 
axes you how did dat gal’s stommick hold such a 
heap, and how did dey git dar? Dat’s wot bothers 
me, how—did—dey—git—dar ?” 

That was a question I asked myself often dur- 
ing the following days, while I was attending my 
china ball patient. She was ill for some time, but 
as soon as she was able to talk, I called upon her 
to solve the riddle. She seemed reluctant to an- 
swer me, until her mother shook her fist at her. 

“Look here, ‘Phemy,”’ she said. ‘‘I’se let you 


*lone, and I aint axed no questions, but I wants 
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chiney balls gotin your stommick. Ef you don’t 


speak right up, soon as you kin walk, I'll gib you | 


a taste ob chiney tree switches, well as balls.” 

Thus adjured, ’Phemy faintly said, ‘I was play- 
in’ Dr. Booth.” 

I stared, as well 1 might, and her astonished 
mother cried : 

“Playin’ Dr. Booth ? 
gal? 


Is you done gone crazy, 
I axes you how dem tings got in your stom- 


mick, and you ups and tells me you was playin’ | 


Dr. Booth ?” 

‘‘Yes, mammy, I was,” she persisted. ‘‘Me and 
John Skillin and Mary Martin and a heap ob us 
chilluns we was playin’, and I wos Dr. Booth and 
was doctorin’ em. I hearn him say one day, 
chiney root tea was good fur wurrums, and, in 
course, I t’ought de balls was good too, and Mary 
Martin and de oders dey said as how dere inam- 
mies said dey was worrumy, and you said I was 
too, one day. Well, den I t’ought I’d inake believe 
de chiney balls was pills, so’s to git ‘em to swaller 
’em. But dey said dey couldn’t, and dey didn’t 
know how to swaller pills nohow, so I showed *em 
how. But I had to take a whole handful ob balls 
*fore I could git one ob ’em to swaller any. I don’t 
know how many I did swaller, I ’spect a quart. I 
nebber counted, I was so tuck up wid doctorin’ de 
oders, but dey wouldn’t take more ’n one or two.” 

‘‘How long before you felt sick ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, I felt all stuffed up right off, and den I 
felt drunk, and got blind like, so I couldn’t walk !” 

“A martyr to science,” I said, laughing at the 
funny, little, black face, which gazed deprecatingly 
at me. ‘The next time you play doctor, don’t 
deal in china-berries.” 

“T doesn’t know who ‘Marthy Sines’ mought 
be,”’ said "Liza Jane, majestically, ‘‘but, doctor, 





the air was “muggy” and at times almost stifling. I 
could hardly spur my horse along at any reasonable 
pace; and, at last, after 1 had made about fifteen 
miles from Kotonka’s place, he became exhausted 
and refused to go further. 

It was now about five o’clock; and I picked a 
camping spot near at hand and made preparations to 
spend the night there. The place which I chose was 
a little knoll on the high land, overlooking the valley 
of a small creek which here runs into the Missouri. 

It was not in a region that I liked; but I was com- 
pelled to accept the situation, so I unsaddled my 
wretched horse, turned him loose for the present, 
and began to make arrangements for my supper. I 
went to rest early, thinking that if my horse should 
prove able to travel, I would get up and be off by two 
or three o’clock in the morning. 

There were several sets of old tepé stakes standing 
along the bank just at the foot of the knoll; and as 
I knew from past experience that these were excel- 
lent material for camp-fires, I went immediately 
down to pull some of them up for the purpose. 

While doing so, my attention was attracted to a 
dense thicket of plum-trees, which grew along the 
creek below me, and looking closely, I saw that the 
tops of many of them were red with fruit. This was 
an attraction not to be resisted; and dropping the 
stakes which I had pulled, I made my way through 
the copse of hazel brush and small scrub-oak bushes 
which grew on the side hill, and soon found myself 
in the midst of the very finest plum-grove which I 
had ever seen. 

There were growing here several varieties of the 
wild plum, with red, yellow, and variegated skins. 
Nearly all these were now ‘dead ripe”; and under 
many of the trees the ground was thickly strown 
with those that had fallen from over-ripeness, or 
been shaken off by the wind. 

The trees were tall for the kind, and stood thickly 
together, completely shading the ground, 
which was almost bare of vegetation 
beneath their boughs. 





COMPANION. 
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whipped out my Colt’s revolver, and “pulled down” 
on him. 

“Huh!” he grunted, in evident alarm, and then 
stepping out into an open space, he threw up both 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘No shoot! me heap friend!” 

The scoundrel! I knew better. As he stood there, 
I eyed him for a moment, trying to make up my mind 
whether I ought to shoot him down, and avoid farther 
risk, or order him off, and trust to my wits to escape 
the arrow which I felt sure he would now send 
through my skin if he was given a chance. 

But bad as he looked, and treacherous as I knew he 
was, I could not bring myself to shoot him. 

“Go on!” said I, at length, in as savage a voice as 
I could command. “Go!” 

He walked past me, and disappeared among the 
plum-trees—never looking once to the right or left. 

When he was out of sight I got up, and backed 
quickly and softly away, in the opposite direction, 
until I had got out of the plum thicket, when I turned 
and hurried up the hill through the hazel brush and 
oak shrubs. You may be sure that I kept my eyes on 
all sides of me as I went--and I had need to; for be- 
fore I reached the edge of the copse, that painted 
rascal rose up from the brush not fifty feet away, and 
let fly an arrow. I saw him rise up just in time to 
make a spring to one side, but his feathered shaft 
hurtled by terribly close to my body. 

I had my revolver cocked in my hand, and instantly 
returned a bullet for his arrow, as he dodged down 
into cover again. 

I was a tolerably quick shot in those days, and I 
think I hurt him, for he jumped up with a yell, 
dropped his bow, bounded zigzag away through the 
bushes, and got out of sight and range in a remarka- 
bly short space of time. Yet, as he ran, I sent two 
more shots at him, but, of course, without any cer- 
tainty of aim. He was out of sight and reach in a 
few seconds. 


they almost seem like human beings. 








his comrade below. When he is safely planted on 
the shelf, he pulls up the other, who is attached to 
him by a rope fastened to his girdle. 

In this way they climb shelf after shelf, until they 
reach the one on which are sitting the best birds. 
Should one lose his balance and fall from the terrace, 
his comrade would go with him. For they are part- 
ners in life and in death. 

Another method is resorted to when the nature of 
the cliff prevents climbing. A man is let down by a 
long rope from the top of the cliff. Down he goes, 
several hundred feet, holding on toa string, by which 
he signals the watcher on the cliff. 

When he arrives opposite a shelf on which the 
birds are sitting, he oscillates till he swings into the 
alcove. Then disengaging himself from the rope, he 
uses a long pole to which a net is attached to bag the 
birds, which he catches sitting, or while they are fly- 
ing close to the cliffs. The spoil is either thrown 
into a boat below, or hauled up by the string. 

Should the rope be rotten, the man’s fate is horrible. 
Chains or ropes made of horsehair are now used, as 
ropes are expensive articles to replace, and the peo- 
ple are poor. Danger is the schoolmaster of these 
fowlers, and, as they go day after day on their danger- 
ous errands, they sing a psalm and breathe a prayer. 

——— 
LOVE. 
A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 


Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home. 
—J/. KR. Lowell, 
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For the Companion. 


PLANTS IN DISGUISE. 


If the plants do not possess a sense of humour, such 
a sense is at least suggested in many of their forms 
and shapes that confront us in our walks through 
field and wood. In their natural ways and habits 
Some of them 


jest as sure as dat ar gal is named Euphemy 
Willimine ’Tavia Brooks, arter my ole mistiss, ef I eber 
cotches her playin’ doctor agin, I won’t lebe one inch ob 
skin on her. And ef Marthy Sines’s got a mammy, 
you’d better tell her, one whippin’ in time is wurf 
twenty too late, and will keep her from hankerin’ arter 
chiney balls and doctorin’ folks.” 





For the Companion. 


A BAD “MEDICINE MAN.” 


About ten years ago—it was the autumn of 1877—the 
writer, being at that time one of a firm of contractors 
engaged in furnishing hay and wood to the Government 
posts on the upper Missouri, met with an adventure which 
may prove interesting to such as like accounts of personal 
encounter and peril. 

Upon referring to my diary for that year, I find that on 
the fourteenth day of September, being then at Fort Ran- 
dall, I had set off to return to Yankton. I had reached Fort 
Randall, some time previously, on one of the freight- 
steamers which brave the currents and sand-bars of this 
most fickle of all navigable rivers, but had failed to finish 
my business there in time to catch the return steamer of the 
Benton Line; and when, at length, I was ready for the jour- 
ney, I found that I should not be able to get a boat down 
the river again for at least three weeks. 

As I could not possibly wait so long, I went to our ‘“‘wood 
camp,’’ some fifteen miles above Fort Randall, and procureda 
horse and saddle from one of my partners who had charge 
of our working force stationed at that point. 

As my home was on the river, some miles below Yankton, 
I had fully two days’ ride before me, and there was no 
agency nor post near the end of my first day’s ride; con- 
sequently I should be obliged either to camp by myself, or 
spend the night in the hut, or tepé, of a Yankton Sioux. 

I concluded to adopt the alternative of lying out by myself; 
for I had been inside a great many Indian habitations, 


and had learned to prefer the pure air of the open prairie to . 


the odors of a tepé, and my own cookery to that of any 
squaw. Indeed, I would not have hesitated for a moment 
about the matter, but for the fact that, at the time of which 
I write, it was not a safe plan for a lone traveller to make 
a night camp, even among the most reputable of the reser- 
vation Sioux. 
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A TREACHEROUS ENEMY. 


\ have the appearance of being sedate and retiring; others of 
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by himself after their fashion. 
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I then went back to my packs 
and the horse on the knoll, and 
thought over the situation. 

After reflection, I concluded that my falling in 
with him was probably a chance meeting. These 
medicine men are very solitary in their habits, 
and this one had probably been prowling about 
No doubt he had | 
been in the plum grove there, and watched my 
coming at his leisure. Seeing me busily occupied 
in filling my hat and my mouth with plums, he 


being proud and haughty, or again frivolous, taking life as 
in a merry mood. 

Among the jolly plants, if so we may call them, we find a 
large class, that, like gay masqueraders seem determined to 
hide under many disguises their plant nature, and thus they 
appear in unexpected shapes. 

That this masquerading is not all a freak of nature, or a 
jest, is evident after an examination of the habits of the 
plants, and in almost every instance we can trace some wise 
purpose in the unique forms in which they appear. 

Of all the plants that we may term masqueraders, the 
orchids are the most interesting. They assume the most 
fantastic shapes, and even carry out the suggestion in their 
growth, for some grow upon the ground, and others merely 
rest upon a limb, evidently living literally upon air. 

So perfect is the imitation to other forms of life in some 
cases, that even at a distance of a few feet the disguise is 
perfect. 

Such an instance is seen in the bee-orchis (Ophrys 
apifera), very common in Europe, specimens of which are 
to be found in collections in this country. The little plant 
appears at times to be fairly covered with bees, that, with 
wings outstretched, are hovering about to rob it of its 
sweets. The shape of the body, its coloring, the wings 
represented by two leaves with their veins, all bear a perfect 
resemblance, and the peculiar shape has undoubtedly some 
use with reference to fertilization. 

Equally eccentric in its shape is the duck-orchis, that 
appears to bear upon its stalk, at irregular intervals, a num- 
ber of ducks on the wing. The beak, neck and body are 
almost exact imitations, and often richly colored, as if still 
further to carry out the resemblance, while the outspread 
wings are represented by the leaves. 

Such instances are viewed with feelings not unmixed with 
superstition by the more ignorant people of civilized nations, 
and, in the Southern countries, where ignorance is common, 
they are generally associated with a mystic legend. 
Some persons believe that the hawk-moths and 
humming-birds are one and the same; also that bees 
grow upon the bee-orchis and finally drop off and fly 
away. 

To show how firmly such beliefs were entertainec 
two hundred years ago, in one of the standard nat 
ural histories of that time there is a carefully writter 
account, describing the barnacle-goose as droppin, 
from an ordinary barnacle that is pictured as grow- 
ing upon a tree. 

The passion flower, known as Passiflora incarnata, 








He might sleep in their tepés, among their families, 
with comparative safety. He could not be made way 
with there, without incurring a risk. which the cun- 
ning rascals well understood. But a lone camper, 
sleeping in the woods, or on the prairie, was still a 
strong temptation to the enmity of the ‘“‘white man’s 
hater,” as most of the Sioux loved to call themselves. 

It was, at this time, a frequent occurrence that 
some lone trapper, or traveller, between the posts on 
the upper Missouri was missing, and such an one usu- 
ally was never seen or heard from again. 

From our wood camp, within three years, two men 
had disappeared mysteriously—one a trapper, named 
Bret, the other a Norwegian wood-chopper. 

But such is the hardihood of pioneers, living amid 
constant dangers, that I gave but slight heed to these 
things; and having procured a loaf of bread, some 
bacon, coffee, a small skillet and a tin cup, at the 
wood camp, I packed them with my blankets, tied 
the bundle on behind my saddle, and thus equipped, 
set out, with the determination to camp where night 
should overtake me, and to be in Yankton within 
thirty-six hours. 

The day was exceedingly warm for that time of the 
year, and I was obliged to travel slowly, the more so 
since my horse was rough-gaited and a poor trav- 
eller. 

At noon I pulled up near the log cabin of a Yank- 
ton Sioux with whom I happened to have an ac- 
quaintance. His name was Kotonka Washta (Good 
Buffalo), and, for an Indian, he was possessed of re- 
markable intelligence and industry. He owned 
seventy ponies, six cows, fourteen dogs and three 
Squaws; and the latter had cultivated, during the 
summer, a considerable field of corn, pumpkins and 
melons. 

Kotonka himself was not at home, but from his 
women I bought a few roasting ears, picked from a 
patch of late sweet corn, and a couple of melons, 
which were “prime ripe” and luscious. 

The afternoon was hotter even than the morning ; 





I selected a tree where the fruit upon the ground 
best suited my taste, and after giving it a thorough 
shaking, which brought down a small shower of 
large, bluish-red plums, I squatted upon the ground, 
and began eating and filling my hat. This enjoyable 
business had proceeded for some minutes, and both 
the hat and my internal capacity had nearly all the 
fruit they could hold, when I suddenly felt a sensa- 
tion of the near presence of some living thing! 

I cannot describe the feeling, but there came over 
me a warning sense of being watched by human eyes, 
and of being in personal danger. This feeling was 
so keen and alarming, that for a moment it held me 
spellbound, and I dared not look to the right nor the 
left. Almost unconsciously, though, my right hand 
stole back to my hip and grasped the handle of a Colt 
revolver (the only weapon which I carried) that hung 
in a sheath at my belt. 

Then I glanced quickly up—to the left—and found 
myself, as I had expected I should, looking squarely 
into the malicious eyes of the ugliest being it was 
ever my lot to face. The visage was bedaubed with 
a hideous coat of paint, green on the cheeks and 
lower jaws, with circles of black under the eyes, and 
with vermilion stripes across the forehead. 

The savage wore a green blanket around his shoul- 
ders; over which peeped the horn of a bow and top of 
a quiver of arrows. He had a black, slouched, felt 


had determined to steal up behind me, and kill me. 
Now that I had so signally thwarted him, he would 
have, I felt sure, a double incentive to murder me, 
that I might not report him at the forts; yet so 
confident did I feel of having hit him pretty hard, 
that I did not much fear his coming back. Neverthe- 
less, as soon as I had cooked and eaten some sup- 
per, I packed up and started on again, by the hazy 
moonlight, determined to move as far, at least, as I 
could get my horse to go. 

I crossed the creek at a point considerably above 
the plum thicket, where there was no brush, and 
thence pushed my horse along at a good walking pace 
over the rolling prairie. The old beast did better in 
the cool of night, and stood up to his work so well 
that by nine o’clock, next morning, we got into Yank- 
ton. 


little fracas in the plum thicket. F. W. CALKINS. 
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CLIFF FOWLING. 


Ages ago a submarine volcano threw up in the 
North Atlantic masses of trap rock, which now forms 
a group of islands known as the Farées. Their sea- 
cliffs, which rise, terrace on terrace, from one to two 





hat on his head, and a pair of blue soldier’s trousers 
belted at the waist. 

He was standing not thirty feet distant from me, 
partly concealed by the slim trunks of the plum-trees, 
and stood stock-still when I first caught sight of him; 
but I could distinguish his position plainly enough, to 
see that he had been stealing toward me on tip-toe, 
and that his right hand rested on the hilt of a knife 
in his belt! His eyes were like those of snakes. 

I confess that I was startled. He was a Sioux med- 
icine man—one of a class of as venomous wretches 
as ever moved in human form. 





But without moving from my squatting position, I 


th d feet in height, are the roosting-places of 
thousands of gulls, guillemots, puffins, and auks. 

From the top to the bottom of a cliff, the birds may 
be seen sitting in serried rows, each species having 
its own terrace, and jammed so close together that a 
shot would kill scores of them. It is a funny sight 
to view their wise heads bobbing, nidding, nodding, 
with the solemnity of Oriental worshippers. 

The islanders bag them wholesale, for salted 
puffins, dried guillemots and auks, with rashes of 
smoked whale, supply them with food. The fowling 
is dangerous business. One method is this: Two 
men agree to ascend a cliff. One climbs up the first 
terrace, being pushed up from behind by the pole of 


I still have the medicine man’s bow—an ash | 
one tipped with buffalo horns—as a souvenir of our | 





is, perhaps, the most interesting of all these plants, 
and was so named by the old monks, who, in their 
descriptions of the flower, asserted that the cross, 
scourge, hammer, nails, crown of thorns, and even 
the apostles could be seen typified in it. In an old 
picture before me, the crown and spikes are shown 
with remarkable faithfulness. 

The “Holy Ghost” plant is quite as curious as the 
bee-orchis. The figure of the dove flying downward 
is often very perfect, and the entire flower is a 
marvel of strange combinations of coloring and 
shape. 

The horned labellum of a New Guinea orchid might 
be compared to the head of the great dinotherium, 
where the tusk extended downward, while in a par- 
asitic orchid, of a species known as Dendrobium, the 
two strap-shaped petals have an almost exact re- 
semblance to the horns of an antelope. 

In South America, particularly in Venezuela, is 
found an orchid so peculiarly marked, that it has been 
termed the “zebra.” The central portion of the flower 
resembles a delicate slipper, and from this radiate five 
petals of pure white, crossed with parallel bars of vio- 
let, giving a singularly beautiful effect as the flowers 
nod and bend in the breeze. 

Design seems exhausted in the forms these wonder- 
ful plants assume. Spiders, crabs, birds, and the 
larger animals are all imitated. Here a cuttle-fish 
appears clinging to a stalk with outstretched arms. 
Another bears a sombre-colored spider, while yet an- 
other represents a pure white swan, the graceful, 
bending neck, the proud pose of the head, the eleva- 
tion of the wings being true to life in these mimic 
masqueraders, that hang pendant from the parent 
stalk, vibrating and trembling in the wind. 

In examining these shapes the question constantly 
recurs as to their exact use in the economy of nature. 
Undoubtedly each case is some wise provision of the 
great architect, tending totheir propagation. It has 
been discovered that, while many other plants depend 
much upon the wind for the dispersal of their pollen, 
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the ents, * as a alt - upon insects to per- | a ruse, ennten catty to a helpless plant, and 
form the office, and hence they seem formed to | this is what the African Euphorbia does. Even 


meet the requirements of individual cases. 


close at hand it cannot be distinguished from the 


If we examine a typical orchid we shall find | spiny cactus, yet it is perfectly defenceless and 
that it differs materially from other flowers. Gen- | widely distant, as regards relationship, from the 


erally it has six parts, those upon the outside rep- 
resenting the calyx, and the three inner, the co- 





VEGETABLE MASQUERADERS. 


1. Chimera Flower, 2. Dove-Orchid, 3, Bee-Orchid, 
4. Swan-Orchid, 


rolla. One of the petals generally droops, and 
forms a lip, and here the most grotesque coloring 


is seen. At the base of the lip is a honey sack, | 
and in the centre of the flower the stamens and | 
pistil. The pollen is stored in the cells of the | 


former, in a position to come in contact with the 
insect that extends its proboscis into the honey 
tube. 


cactus family. 


A very similar instance is seen in a plant called 





Thus every insect visitor that robs the orchid of 


its sweets, pays for the intrusion by unwittingly 
taking a little stalk of pollen, generally fastened to 
its eye, and carrying it to another plant, thus un- 
consciously doing the work that is performed by 
the wind in the trees and larger plants. 

Where the honey tube is extremely long, this 
work is done by the sphinx-moth, that has an 
enormously long proboscis; in other cases the 
pollen is carried by bees, birds, or butterflies. 

Among the orchids are some forms that resem- 
ble weird creations of a vivid imagination. For 
lack of a more fitting title they are called ‘‘chi- 
meras,” as there is something uncanny and strange 
about them. 

One of these is the chimera flower, or Masdeval- 
lia Chimera, one of the most grotesque of its 
kind. 

When first seen this flower resembles some un- 
couth insect with long, slender, hairy legs, creep- 
ing over the ground, being so balanced upon its 





the Azoredla, that 
is almost exact in 
its imitation of 
one of the club 
mosses. A _ fa- 
miliar example is 
found in the 
mushroom, that, 
to the novice, so 
resembles the poi- 
sonous toadstool 
that the two are 
often confounded, 
sometimes with 
fatal results to 
the eater. Among 
fungi this masquerading is still more won- 
derful. Many forms so resemble the rocks 
about which they grow that they are perfectly 
safe from cattle. 

Seeds are especially protected in this way, 
many being as remarkable in their disguises 
as the orchids referred to. They resemble 
bugs, beetles, and inanimate objects of va- 
rious kinds. 

One that deserves special attention, is 
calculated to alarm birds that would natur- 
ally prey upon it. It was discovered in 
South America, many years ago, by Sir 
Robert Schomburgk. While travelling in the 
interior he found a nut lying exposed in 
section. There appeared to be coiled in the 
shell, instead of a kernel, a perfect snake, the 
head, mouth and eyes being exact in their 
resemblance to one of these reptiles. 

Upon finding that it was not alive, he was 
firmly convinced that it was the work of 
some skilful hand. But the snake was a part 
of the kernel, and the natives insisted that it 
grew upon a large snake-like vine, and said 
that it was the only known cure for snake- 
bites. 

The naturalist found, however, that it was 
the nut of a tree known as the Ophiocaryon 
serpentinum, and related to our horse-chest- 
nut, that is itself a masquerader in the guise 
of the edible chesthut to which it bears no re- 
lationship. C. F. Houper. 
—+@>—_—___— 


FAITH. 


For faith alone, low- skneoling in contrition, 
The load of sin grows ligh 

To faith alone does God votichsafe that vision, 
And faith is almost sight. 


—+- _— 
YACHTING. 


For the third year in succession a British yacht 
is soon to race with the swiftest Yankee craft for 
the possession of the ‘‘America’s cup,” the yacht- 
ing trophy of the world. The Genesta tried it 
two years ago, and was beaten by the Puritan. 
Last year the Galatea met the Mayflower, and 
was defeated by her. 

In each of these cases, however, it was the fast- 
est American sloop which outsailed a British 
yacht which, though among the fleetest was not 
the very fleetest. Both the Galatea and the 
Genesta were declared by Englishmen to be infe- 
rior to the Jrex the owner of which did not chal- 
lenge for the cup. 

But now a cutter has been built especially to 
be the fastest British yacht, and it has already 
proved, in several races, that it is more than a 
match for the Jrer. Consequently, if the Ameri- 
can yacht, yet to be selected to defend the cup, 
shall outsail the Thistle, it will be possible to 


stem as to preserve a continual motion with the | maintain confidently the superiority of American 
points or seeming legs just resting upon the sur- | yachts to those of any other country. 


face. The coloring consists of black and white 


blotches, apparently put on with an unsteady hand | 


without design, producing a peculiar and striking 
offect. 

The native Mexicans used to hold in veneration 
a tree called the ‘“hand-plant.” They believed 
that only one plant of the kind existed, but in 
1787 others were discovered by the Indians, who 
were eager to secure the seeds, for it was feared 
that they would become extinct. 

The flower was a very perfect representation of 
a human hand, the stamens representing the five 
fingers, and extending from the calyx, which 
formed a hollow or cup. It contained usually a 
sweet secretion resembling sugar and water, hav- 
ing a most peculiar odor, described as resembling 
toast. 

In the instances already noted, the disguise was 
confined to the flower only, but there are many 
piants that, in their masquerading, in their entire 
structure and appearance, take on the semblance 
of other plants, and this with an evident purpose, 
as in it they find protection and preservation from 
various enemies. 

It is well-known that the cacti, with their terrible 
needle-like spines, are not acceptable to many ani- 
mals as food. Especially in tropical countries are 
they found, often attaining a gigantic size. One 
experience with these plants is sufficient for most 
animals. They will not even approach a cactus 
after having been once wounded. 


Meantime, another American sloop has been 
built expressly to defend the cup. It was de- 
signed by the same gentleman, Mr. Burgess, who 
made the lines for the Puritan and the Mayflower, 
and in the yacht-club races of the year this new 
vessel, the Volunteer, seems to have proved itself 


| as much better than the winners of the America- 
| cup races of 1885 and 1886, as the Thistle is better 





than the Genesta or the Galatea. 

It is not yet certain that the Volunteer will be 
the defender of the cup. The yacht to be selected 
will be the winner in trial races, to take place a 


| fortnight hence off New York harbor, over the 


courses which will be sailed later in the inter- 
national contest. But unless the judgment of the 
best yachtsmen is at fault, the Volunteer is the 
swiftest sloop-yacht ever built in the country. 

The interest taken in the coming contest is ex- 
traordinary. Probably it is much greater in the 
neighborhood of the seaboard than it is in the in- 
terior, but we do not believe there are many 
American boys in any State of the Union who 
do not care anything about the result. 

At all events we hope it is so. For of all forms 
of sport, yacht-racing is least tainted with any- 
thing like trickery and jockeying. It is manly 
and honorable, and depends for results almost en- 
tirely upon brains and skill. Furthermore, it is 
hardly exceeded by any other sport as an invig- 


| orating and health-giving pastime. 


To be sure, when carried on with great vessels 


To masquerade in such a disguise would then be | like the Thistle and the Volunteer, it is expensive. 








So, for ‘that mat matter, are many ome spot, which 
are nevertheless enjoyed in a small way at a very 
moderate cost. Boys can get much sport and all 
the excitement they desire, racing against each 
other in the clumsiest of “punts,” witf fir-trees 
for masts and sails, and paddles for rudders. 

There is another reason why the interest in 
yachting is commendable. This country has a 
most extensive coast line, and is marked out by 
nature as the home of a maritime people. Ever 
since the close of the Civil War, however, the de- 
velopment of internal resources has occupied the 
people so much that they had no energy left to de- 
vote to foreign commerce. 

Moreover, the wonderful growth of the Central 
and Western States has increased the proportion 
to the whole population of those who rarely even 
see the oeean, and who live so far away from it 
that they underestimate the importance of the for- 
eign shipping business. It is even difficult to 
make them understand how desirable it is that the 
coast cities should be defended. 

Now, if anything like an enthusiasm for the sea 
and for swift-sailing craft can be aroused in the 


people who live away from the seaboard, particu- | 


larly if the feeling is excited in connection with a 
sentiment of patriotic pride in the achievements 
of American naval architects and American sea- 
manship, it will be a great gain. 


The time is coming when the United States will | 


be the richest as well as the most powerful and 
independent nation of the globe. It would bea 
humiliation if this nation should still be de- 
pendent upon other countries to carry its products 
across the two oceans, and to bring back their 
products. 

pom es 





THAT CITY. 


The burden of a stranger's heart, 
Which here alone I bear, 

Like the night-shadow shall depart, 
With my first wakening there. 


And, borne on eagle’s wings afar. 
Free thought shall claim its dower, 
From every realm, from every star, 
Of glory and of power. 


—Mrs. F. D. Hemans. 
—_—__-__—~+@r— 


POLITICAL DUELLING IN FRANCE. 


A few weeks ago M. Jules Ferry, formerly 
Prime Minister of France, in a political speech, 
spoke of General Boulanger, the most popular 
of living French generals, as ‘‘the hero of the 
concert halls.” General Boulanger retorted by 
challenging M. Ferry to fight a duel with him. 





For reasons which need not be explained, the | 


duel did not take place; but the incident once 
more reminds us that the custom of duelling, 
which has become nearly extinct in other civilized 
lands, still survives in France with much of its 
former vigor. It shows, too, that not only jour- 
nalists and students, but men of the highest emi- 
nence and reputation, still resort, in France, to 
the duel as the means of maintaining their ‘“‘honor” 
against its assailants. 

Almost every French public man is called upon, | 
indeed, at some period of his career, to meet a | 
political adversary on the duelling-field. Even so 
eminent a statesman as M. Thiers fought more 
than one duel in the course of his long public ser- 
vice. 

A young Frenchman who goes into politics or 
into journalism, makes it a point to take a long 
series of lessons in fencing with the rapier and of 
shooting with the revolver; and, as a fact, most of 
the senators and deputies, as well as the Parisian 
editors are experts in the use of these weapons. 


The object in thus becoming skilful with rapier | 


and pistol is, that they may be ready, on provoca- 
tion, to send or receive challenges, and to resort 
to the combat of the duelling-ground. 

Most of the duels, which are fought nowadays 
in France, are fought by politicians, by editors, or” 
by army officers. It is comparatively seldom that 
we hear of duels between private persons; though 
now and then bitter private quarrels are settled in 
this way. 

Nor are the duels which are fought in these 
days as dangerous nor as often fatal to life as they 
used to be. Over torty years ago, a desperate 
duel was fought by Emile de Girardin, one of the 
ablest of Parisian editors, with a very promising 
young writer, named Armand Carrel. Carrel was 
killed, and de Girardin was so overcome by the 
fatal result, that he vowed never to fight another | 
duel. 

Such consequences very rarely follow the French 
duels of to-day. The weapon most often used is 
the rapier—a long, thin, sharp sword. If one of 
the combatants slightly wounds the other with the 
rapier, the ‘“‘honor” of both is said to be satisfied. 
The duel comes toan end; and not seldom the two 
antagonists shake hands, ‘‘make up,” on the spot, 
and return home good friends. 

Paul de Cassagnac, the well-known quarrelsome 
Imperialist deputy, who is recognized as aif ex- 
ceedingly skilful swordsman, has fought fifteen or 
twenty duels, and never was seriously injured in 
any of them. He has, however, retired from the 
field. Not long ago he declined a challenge from 
an opponent whom he despised, with the insulting 
remark that he was “‘not a pig-sticker.”’ 

The French laws strictly forbid duelling, and 
impose heavy penalties upon those who practise 
it. The great Napoleon made a law that any army 
officer who sent or accepted a challenge should be 
dismissed in disgrace; and since his time, other 
laws, intended to put an end to the custom, have 
been passed. 
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But French public opinion does not ont seem 
fully to sustain those laws; and, therefore, they 
are not vigorously enforced. In retaining duelling, 
as a method of satisfying wounded honor, the 
French lag behind the rest of the civilized world; 
and so long as their most eminent public men con- 
tinue to practise it, in open defiance of the law, 
\the day of its abolition must be regarded as still 
remote. 


—L_ 
PERSEVERING. 


The following story is one of the traditions of a 
manufacturing firm in Glasgow, Scotland. Thirty 
years ago, a barefoot, ragged urchin presented him- 
self before the desk of the principal partner and 
asked for work as errand-boy. 

“There’s a deal o’ rinning to be dune,” said Mr. 
Blank, jestingly, affecting a broad Scotch accent. 
“Your first qualification wud be a pair o’ shoon.” 

The boy, with a grave nod, disappeared. He lived 





by doing odd jobs in the market, and slept under one 
of the stalls. Two months passed before he had 
saved enough money to buy the shoes. Then he pre- 
sented himself before Mr. Blank one morning, and 
held out a package. 

“IT hae the shoon, sir,” he said, quietly. 

“Oh!” Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled the cir- 
cumstance. ‘You want a place? Not in those rags, 
my lad; you would disgrace the house.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then went out 
| without a word. Six months passed before he re- 
turned, decently clothed in coarse but new garments. 
Mr. Blank’s interest was roused. For the first time 
he looked at the boy attentively. His thin, bloodless 
face showed that he had stinted himself of food for 
months in order to buy these clothes. The manufac- 
turer now questioned the boy closely and found, to 
his regret, that he could neither read nor write. 

“It is necessary that you should do both before we 
could employ you in carrying home packages,” he 
said. ‘We have no place for you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler, but without a word of 
complaint he disappeared. He now went fifteen 
miles into the country and found work in stables 
near to a night-school. At the end of a year he again 
presented himself before Mr. Blank. 

“I can read and write,” he said, briefly. 

“I gave him the place,” the employer said, years 
afterwards, “with the conviction that in process of 
time he would take mine if he made up his mind to 
do it. Men rise slowly in Scotch business houses, 
but he is now our chief foreman.” 

Thoreau says to a young man, “Be not simply 
good; be good for something. Know your own 
bone; gnaw it, bury it, unearth it, but gnaw it still.” 

Three thousand years before Thoreau, Zoroaster 
pointed out the same sure way to success. ‘To the 
mortal who perseveres the blessed Immortals are 
swift.” 

“God,” said Benjamin Franklin, translating the 
Magian into English, “helps the man who helps 
himeelf.”” 





mae or —_ 
HER OWN. 


Mrs. Frémont, in her ‘Souvenirs of my Time,” 
gives an account of Mrs, Cruger, a woman noted in 
Virginia for her intellectual force and eccentricity. 
For twenty years she spent every winter at Washing- 
ton, where her house was the rendezvous of many 
of the leading men of the day. Burr, Duane, Cal- 
|houn and others, and afterwards, of “those young 
;men” as she called them, Benton, Clay, and Webster. 

Mrs. Frémont saw her in her extreme old age, on 
her plantation near Wheeling, and describes the 
lonely old woman in her great, stone mansion, in 
which she was locked up, and where she slept alone 
every night. She would not permit even a maid to 
attend her. 

“Of what should I be afraid?” she said, haughtily, 
when her physician remonstrated with her. “Of 
death? I do not expect him these twenty years!” 

She was then ninety years old. 

She lived after the period of which Mrs. Frémont 
| writes, until the Civil War closed, and died at the age 

of a hundred and two. With much difficulty she 
was persuaded to make a will, and disposed of the 

“Shepard” and “Cruger” farms inherited from her 

| two husbands. The lawyer paused, pen in hand. 

“You have not disposed of the Bogg’s plantation?” 

“That was my own when I was a girl,” she said, 
calmly. 

“I know. To whom do you bequeath it?” 

The withered centenarian raised herself erect, her 
eye flashing fire. ‘‘Tono one, sir! Itis mine for- 
ever!” 

In the pioneer generation to which she belonged 
there were many remarkable characters, men and 
women of exceptional ability, but extraordinary ec- 
centricity, which was fostered by their lives of hard- 
ship and solitude. The story of their lives, if they 
could but be truthfully written, would throw alight 
upon the early history of the country, its manners 
| and habits, as single torches will illumine the obscure 

| corners of a dark room. 


| a ene 
TRUTH WAS HIS MISTRESS. 


We commend the example of the late Charles 
Darwin to all students. He was a student all his 
days, even to threescore and ten, and never a more 

| modest student than in his old age when his name 
| was honored throughout the civilized world. 

In his early manhood, he spent some time in Tierra 
del Fuego, and afterwards wrote a minute account of 
the inhabitants of that island, describing them as 
the lowest of the human species, scarcely deserving 
the name of men. Later observers, however, re- 
ceived very different impressions of them, and Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, who has studied their language, 
reports that it proves them to hold rank high among 

| wild races. 

Captain Parker Snow, who lived among them sev- 
eral times, found them honest, gentle, and kind, and 
so wrote to Mr. Darwin, in 1881. The great student 


of nature at once acknowledged his error. He replied 
to Captain Snow,— 

“You saw so much more of the natives than I did, . 
that, wherever we differ, you probably, are in the 
right. Indeed, the success of the missionary estab. 
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lishment there proves that I took a very erroneous 
view of the nature and capabilities of the Fuegians.” 

This was a more important concession than it 
seems, since Darwin first conceived his theory of the 
descent of man from his observations of these peo- 
ple. Professor Max Miiller mentions that some dia- 
lects of the Fuegian language contains more than 
thirty thousand words, double the number employed 
by Shakespeare in his works. 


+o 
SOLILOQUIZING ALOUD. 


Lord Dudley was the absent-minded peer, who, 
meeting Sydney Smith in a London street, said, 
“Dine with me to-day, and I will get Sydney Smith 
to meet you.” 

His lordship once went to church to hear Smith 
preach. Seating himself almost under the pulpit, he 
listened attentively. On the preacher saying some- 
thing that pleased him, he tapped with his cane on 
the floor, and in an audible whisper cried out, “Hear! 
Hear!” as if he had been in the House of Commons. 

His habit of talking to himself, his two voices, a 
squeak and a bass, and the two names in his title, 
“Earl of Dudley and Ward,” prompted a wit to say 
that it seemed “like Lord Dudley conversing with 
Lord Ward.” 

A country gentleman persuaded Lord Dudley to 
present him at court. At St. James Street their car- 
riage was stopped for half an hour by the line of 
carriages driving to the reception. As his custom 
was, Lord Dudley began soliloquizing aloud: ‘Now, 
this tiresome country squire will be expecting me to 
ask him to dinner. Shall I ask, or shall I not? No; 
I think he would be a bore.” 

The gentleman was nota little confounded, at first, 
but recollecting his companion’s infirmity, he, too, 
began an audible soliloquy : 

“Now, this tiresome old peer will, of course, be 
asking me to dine with him to-day. Shall I go, or 
shall I not go? No; I think it would be a bore.” 

His lordship laughed, and gave a cordial invita- 
tion, which was at once accepted. 

His habit often led him to express his opinion of 
the viands at a friend’s table, if the dishes did not 
please him, for he was fond of good living. 

Lord Wilton, who had one of the best cooks in 
London, one day invited Lord Dudley to dine with 
him. Suddenly Dudley, having tasted a dish of 
which he did not approve, began apologizing to the 
company for the poor cooking, as if he had been at 
his own table. 

“The fact is,” said he, “that my head-cook was 
taken ill, and some kitchen girl, | suppose, has been 
employed to cook the dinner.” 

Rogers, the poet and banker, had a bald head, 
wrinkled skin, and sunken cheeks, which gave him a 
corpse - like appearance. When Lord Dudley was 
plain Mr. Ward, he and Rogers dined together at a 
friend’s house. Rogers apologized for being late, 
-u. ing that his own carriage had broken down, and 
tit he had been obliged to come in a hackney coach. 

“In a hearse, I should think!” whispered Ward to 
himself, but the company heard the words. 

Rogers, who did not enjoy a personality unless he 
was its author, never forgave the laconic soliloquy. 
Shortly after he got off this epigram: 


“They say Ward has no heart, but [ deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 


+o 
AN IMPERIAL DIAMOND. 


There has lately been discovered in the South Afri 
can diamond fields a brilliant which has already been 
called “the imperial diamond,” because it is the lar- 
gest known. It exceeds in weight the Koh-i-noor and 
the Regent. 

In its condition as found in South Africa, this won- 
derful diamond weighed four hundred and fifty-seven 
carats, which is equal to a little over three ounces. 
In form it was a long oval, irregular and slightly 
twisted, and somewhat resembling a silk - worm’s 
cocoon. Its length was two and one-fifth inches, its | 
breadth one and one-fourth inches, and its circumfer. | 
ence four inches. In order that the original shape of 
the diamond should not be forgotten, a mould of the 
stone was taken, and several copies cast in glass. | 

The money value of a diamond depends upon its 
brilliancy, first of all, and its brilliancy depends partly 
upon the way in which it is cut. It is the practice, 
therefore, to sacrifice a great deal of the bulk of a 
rough diamond in order to produce precisely the 
sparkling effect that is desired. 

The rays of light, like gleams of fire, which seem 
to come from the diamond, are rays which have pen- 
etrated the stone, and are reflected from the inside 
surface of the facets on the other side. These are so 
contrived, in the brilliant diamond, as to concentrate 
seemingly in one ray the rays that have penetrated 
the surface of the gem. 

The cutting of a diamond is therefore a work of 
great delicacy, and requires wonderful skill. In order 
to realize the full sparkling possibilities of a stone, it 
is often necessary to cut away more than one-half of 
the rough diamond. 

This new South African stone, indeed, has had its 
bulk reduced, in the cutting, from four hundred and 
fifty-seven to one hundred and cighty carats. One of 
the pieces cut off makes in itself a splendid brilliant, 
weighing forty-five carats. 

As finished, this “imperial diamond” is said to be | 
the most beautiful brilliant in the world. It measures 
one inch and three-fifths in length, an inch and one- 
fifth in breadth, and one inch in thickness, 


— aint inn tenia 
THE UNEXPECTED. 


Some of the best humorous stories derive their 
humor from a sudden change in the direction of 
thought. .A cowboy, having eaten a good dinner at a 
tavern in a Western town, told the landlord that he 
had not a cent to pay for it. The angry landlord went | 
to his drawer to take out a revolver. 

“What are you getting out there?” asked the un- 
welcome guest. 

“A revolver!” 

“Oh, I don’t care for your revolver; I was afraid it | 
was a stomach-pump.” 

An English clergyman, about to lecture before « | 
Mutual Improvement Society, sent to the secretary a | 
list of subjects, that he might make his own selec. 





| silver-haired veteran on his trial. 





tion, and added, “You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” 

On reaching the town, half-an-hour before the time 
for beginning the lecture, the clergyman saw by the 
posters that he was announced to deliver a lecture 
upon, “You pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” 

He found something more. A mammoth cheese 
was on exhibition in the same town, and the exhibit- 
or had partly pasted over the lecture-poster his own 
announcement, so that it read: 

“The Rev. H. Stowell Brown, the largest cheese in 
the world, eight feet in girth, and weighing three 
hundred pounds, will be exhibited at the ‘Goose and 
Gridiron.” Admission two pence.” 

The unexpected still followed that reverend lect- 
urer. After he had finished his discourse, a gentle- 
man proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman—as 
is usually done in England. 

“Ladies and gentleman,” said the mover, “I call 
upon you to express your cordial thanks to our excel- 
lent chairman for making such a great sacrifice of hi» 
time as to come and listen to this lecture.” 

The applause was very loud. 


nab +> 
JAPANESE POLITENESS. 


A visitor to Japan furnishes a lively description of 
what he calls the native “custom of everlasting bow- 
ing.’’ One cannot help wondering what our Ameri- 
can shop-keepers would say if they were expected to 
waste time in such nonsense. A golden mean is best, 
no doubt, in this as in other matters, but some Yan. 
kees might do well to take a hint from their Celestial 
brethren. For example, they might bow once; and 
if breath is too precious to say “thank you,’ they 
might afford enough of it to murmur “thanks.” 


“The petty tradesman whose shop you enter carries 
on the process for about two minutes before he can 
be induced to begin business; the rickshaw coolie to 
whom you pay a mere trifle for a toilsome drive, 
stands at the railway station, os from heat, 
mopping and bowing, until, if you be a new-comer, 
you rush away in convulsions of laughter. 

“On leaving the hotel, I distributed backsheesh 
through the landlord to the various employés. One 
after another they came trooping up, smiling, and 
flopping down on the floor, thumping their heads re- 
peatedly against the ground, mumbling their grati- 
tude; while as for the beggars—who, by the way, are 
not numerous—they sprawl on the earth, and in an 
extremity of self-abasement literally rub their heads 
in the dirt. 

“Again, on arriving at a tea-house, the landlady 
first brings in tea, which she delivers crouching on 
the floor, and then the entire family come in in suc- 
cession, and kneeling at your feet, go through the 
process of bumping their foreheads. 

“Nor is the bowing restricted to inferiors or to the 
lower classes. Many a time have I watched the cere- 
monial of two friends, from among the upper orders, 
parting in the street. Backwards and forwards they 
sway their bodies at right angles, as if they worked on 
pivots, until one wonders when they will cease. Over 
at last, [ think. Nota bit of it. They separate fora 
few paces, and then, as if « sudden omission had 
cwwask them, they rush back, and go through the 
whole ridiculous business again.” 





+o - 
A CONSTANT OCCUPATION, 


In one of the Eastern States, In a region which 
consists of little but barren hills, lies the dead-alive 
village of Busybee. The inhabitants of the village 
long ago lost what enterprise they had, and most of 
those who remain are living on the interest of money 
which their fathers laid up. 


One day a commercial traveller from New York, 
happening to visit the village in the hope of sellin 
some goods, was astonished to find that there anomed 
to be nothing whatever doing in the place. 

He sought some place to get his dinner, and was 
referred to Aunt Almira Hanks, an aged and cynical 
maiden lady, who, he was told, sometimes “got a 
meal o’ victuals for strangers.”” He found Aunt 
Almira, and she prepared a good meal for him. 
While it was being eaten, the commercial traveller 
ventured to catechise the old lady about the place. 

“Aren’t there any manufactures in this village?” 
he asked. 

“Manoo—manoo—what ?”” 

“Manufactures—places where things are made to 
sell.” 

“Laws, no!” 

“Any cheese factories or creameries ?” 

“He.” 

“Any big dairy farms around here?” 

“Sakes, no!” 

“Don’t you have any business at all to occupy 
yourselves with ?’? 

The old lady brightened up. “Oh, yes,” said she, 
“we've got plenty o’ business that we occupy our- 
selves with aii the time.” 

“And what is that, please?” 

“Other people’s business!” 


+r _———— 
WHY HE WAS ACQUITTED. 


All the world loves a hero. Let a man defend his 
country, in any hour of need, and he may be sure of 
enthusiastic indulgence when he is, perhaps, most in 
want of it. Mr. H. B. Stanton tells, in his “Random 
Recollections,” the following incident, which occurred 
in one of our courts. 


A revolutionary soldier had been indicted for pass- 
ing counterfeit money. Charles M. Lee defended the 
The evidence 
against him was clear, and there was not a shadow of 
doubt of his guilt. Still, he was a man who had fol- 
lowed General ‘‘Mad Anthony” Wayne up the craggy 
steep of Stony Point, on the dark night of July 15, 
1779, when that fortress was carried by storm. 

Lee summed up the case with rare vehemence, 
graphically described the bloody attack on Stony 
Point, and, with tears dripping down his cheeks, im- 
plored the jury to acquit the old soldier. It was not 
then known that the foreman of the jury had been 
with the defendant on the perilous night. The jur 
were out an hour. When it returned, the deck 
asked: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed upon a 
verdict?” 

“We have.” 

“Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Not guilty, because he helped to storm Stony 
Point!’ shouted the foreman. 


——_+o+_____ 
DELICATE FLATTERY. 


A great deal of French politeness may mean abso- 
lutely nothing, but it certainly has a savory taste. 


A French ambassador to the English court once 
paid a rare compliment to a peeress who had been 
talking to him for an hour. 

“You must think I am fond of the sound of my 
own voice,” said the lady 


* «I new you liked music,” replied the Frenchman 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Do not experiment with unheard-of and untried med- 
icines, but be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla. [ Ade. 


+o 
Cleanse the blood with Ayer'’s Sarsapsrilla, and 
realize what poor health you have had, [Ade. 


we 

Have you tried Barry's Tricopherous? It is really 

the best hair dressing; it forces a new growth. [ Adv. 
> 


Burnett's Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear's 
grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly, 
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CONVERTIBLE BASKET. 





ace 103 Hen 
Aq yuas 


Entirely New. Can be converted ino dozens of 
Useful and Ornamental Articles. It is a Lamp shade, 
Water Heater, Flower-Pot Holder, Hanging Basket, 
Cake Stand, Card Receiver, Egg Boiler, and a host of 
other things, Send for cireular and terms to agents. Be 
quick, for we want only a limited number of agents, 








[Adv.' CASSGREEN MANUF. CO., 1432 Pearl Street, CLEVELAND, 0. 



































SSO Sie ee , 
A is for Aunty who in B is for Brass made to 

? h 1 's ’ shine like new 
When rubbed with SaroLio 
a moment or two. 


ro ‘ 
Declared that Sapotto de- 
served highest praise. 


















c is for Can, clean within D is for Dirt, which must 

petty and without ’ vanish and die 

That Sapotto did it there — SaPoLto lives all its works 
isn't a doubt. 








Fis for England, she F is for Fence where one’s 

“y  scourstheseas, | * eyes will oft meet 

Dont you see Old Britannia SaPoLio's signs if the fence 
jown on her knees. is complete. 

















~~ is for Girls, in the 

4) kitchen who think, 

SAPOLIO peerless for clean- 
ing the sink. 


H is for House as clean 
, 


as 
SAPOLto cleaned it without 
and within. 














I. is for Inkspot, once is for Jane who took an 
» black on the floor, , old spoon 

But scrubbed with SavoLio And with some Sapotio 

you see it no more. r -deit shine like the moon. 

















K is for Knives or for ee is for Labor, a word cf 
, > 


the past 
SaPotto’s aid brings us 
leisure at last. 


Kettles of brass 
With Sapotio handy no 
girl needs a glass. 


THE “COMPANION” TENNIS RACQUET. 


Introduction Price only $2.75. 


We desire to introduce the “Companion” Racquet to the 
notice of Tennis players, It is a first-class article, full size, 
earefully bent, well strung, good gut, fine meshes, 25xis 
strands, hard red-wood seared handle, 


It is worth $4, 

For the re- 
mainder of the 
season only, in 
order to ad- 
vertise this 





Racquet as extensively as possible, we shall offer it for 
$2.75 only, and 25 cents additional for postage if sent by 
mail. 


It will be for your interest to pu: chase one 


this season. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 




















M is for Marble now N is for Never, there 

***+ white as the snow ’ never was kn6wn 

To the glory and credit of Such a genuine home friend 
SAP-OL-10, as SAPOLIO has grown, 

















Oo is for Oilcloth, indeed P._ is. for Painted-work 
* it is true ’ fingers may stain 
A little SAPotio will make But Sarotio brings back 
it look new. its freshness again. 











O is the Queen who has R. is for Rust, which 

“ all h ’ settles to sta 

Use Sapotio quickly, 'twill 
drive it away. 


er tins 
Made bright with SAPOLIO 
as a row of new pins. 





















GC stands for SAPOLIO in T is for Table, though 

“> Autumn or Spring » black be its board 

For House-cleaning uses Scrub it with SAPOLiO and 
exactly the thing. it's fit for a lord, 











U, is the Urn, that Aunt YV__ is for Village, and in 
9 Jane made so bright ’ all the shops 

With Sapotio's aid, that You should find SaPoLio 

she ieeded no light. 





W. is for Women, the 
2 wisest ones know 
They can save half their 


X, is for Xmas and wha* 
ee. jo we see 
SAPOLIO’s bright wrappers 





work with SAPOLIO. orning the tree. 














VY is the Youngster, who 
’ soils all the paint 

But SAPOLIO remedies 
every complaint. 





having just what you ordered, 


THIS ALPHABET 


In Book Form, four times larger 
than the above, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., 


NEW YORK. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods to make a better profit. Send back such articles, and insist on 











Z is the Zenith, where 

’ SAPOLIO stands 

Sending gladness and light 
to all people and lands, 
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For the Companion. 


MY SISTER. 


Oh, little love, the stars shine dimly o’er 

The grassy mound where lowly liest thou, 

And the lone willow’s branches ae | wave 

As the night wind moans sadly round thy grave. 
Night and the summer stars keep watch o’er thee; 
I weep above thy couch regretfully. 


For, oh, wr. little love, m 
e 


lost, lost love, 
Too late, I learn th 


worth. If, from above 
Thou couldst look down in tenderness, and see 
My saddened life, thou couldst but pity me. 
Too late [ learn that love is for to-day, 

That love withheld brings vain regret alway. 


Too late I learn, beside thy grassy bed, 
That love enriches not the silent dead, 
That falling tears can never more atone 
For life’s misdoing. So I make my moan, 
And none can heed me. Only thou above 
Must thrill with pity, oh, my little love. 


For thou wert always tender, love, and true, 
Stainless and pure, as is the morning dew 
That sparkles on thy clover-sprinkled bed, 
Where thou art lying with the dreamless dead. 
And patient thou, as angels are above, 

With all my failings, oh, my little love. 


Aye, in thy gentleness and patient trust, 

sweet wert thou, so pitiful, yet just, 
And true as tender—I may comfort take. 
Thou wilt forgive me for thine own love’s sake; 
From star-watched grave. = to the heaven above, 
little love. 


Mary E, C. WYETH. 
+o 


I lift my soul to thee, my 


For the Companion. 
A NOBLE MISSION. 


In every age of the world men have been sud- 
denly calied from the business of earning their 
livelihood to higher work in the service of God or 
their fellows. 

Miss Gordon-Cumming, the well-known travel- 
ler in the more remote parts of the world, gives us 
a remarkable instance of this in the story of a 
workman in a saw-mill in Scotland, who, by the 
loss of an arm, was compelled to give up his 
trade, and become a colporteur in Glasgow. While 
thus employed, he was so much interested in the 


learn all the different systems of reading and 
writing for the blind. 

In course of time, he was sent as agent for the 
Scottish Bible Society to North China. He was 
appalled by the large number of blind beggars 
who travel through the country in gangs, asking 
for alms. They are the victims of opthalmia and 
small-pox, diseases which, in China, are un- 
checked by any scientific knowledge. These 
wretched beggars, in their filth and ignorance and 
misery, have reached the very lowest condition of 
humanity. 

The poor missionary conceived the idea of lift- 
ing them at least up to the level of their fellows, 
by reducing the Chinese language to the blind 
symbols, and then by teaching them to read it. 
When we remember that this language consists of 
five thousand intricate characters, all of which 
must be committed to memory before a China- 
man with sight can read, we can understand how 
stupendous a task lay before him. 

He was obstinately bent on accomplishing it, 
and during eight years gave all his leisure time to 
puzzling out a system which should enable the 
blind to read. He succeeded at last. The number 
of characters is so reduced in the embossed type 
that any blind Chinaman of average intelligence 
can learn to read fluently in two months. 

During the nine years which have passed since 
he perfected his system, he has taught it toa large 
number of these poor creatures, inculcating at the 
same time the truths of the Christian religion, and 
has educated several young blind men to be effi- 
cient colporteufs. 

As his pupils had no other means of livelihood 
than begging, he supported them while he was 
fitting them for work by his own scanty salary. 
He is endeavoring now to train intelligent men, 
who can see, to found a blind school in each of 
the eighteen provinces of China, but is greatly 
crippled by his poverty in this endeavor. 

Such a story of the devotion of a life to the 
help of these most wretched of God’s creatures 
comes to us even from the other side of the world 
like the sound of a bugle-call to one who sleeps. 
To what blind brother have we given help? To 
what soul, sitting in darkness, have we showed 
the Light ? 

+o --- 
SPANISH WATCHMEN. 


In the towns of Spain watchmen call the hours 
of the night, and they add to their cry the condi- 
tion of the weather. So common is it that the 
weather is fair—sereno—that these officials bear 
the local name, serenos. To prove that they are 
attentive to duty, they accompany every call with 
** Alerto” —on the lookout! Mr. J. 8. Campion, in 
his book, “On Foot in Spain,” speaks of these 
guardians of the night in the northern towns. 

“The serenos of Pamplona are very proud of 
their voices, and ambitiously strive to excel in the 
loud, long-drawn cadence of their chant, while 
the no less strong-lunged sentinel on the ramparts 
also does his best to murder sleep. 

“The cry of the watchmen is simply ‘Alert—o.’ 
But they tahe pride in that ‘O’; set it to music— 


make quite a complicated tune of it—with varia- 
tions. The cry commences at the mainguard of 
the citadel every quarter of an hour, and seems 
almost continuous, for the sentinels are close to- 
gether, and each waits patiently until his prede- 
cessor has done with his own particular ‘O,’ while 
the town, covering for its population a small area— 
the circle of the fortifications—is not large, and 
the ‘Alerto’ of every sentinel is plainly to be heard 
by each of its inhabitants not fast asleep. 


“It is trying for a restless invalid or fidgety | 


character. I like it. It brings pleasant reminis- 
cences of wild life. In my dreams I hear again 
the plaintive howl of the midnight wolf.” 


_— 





LIFE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The celebration of Queen Victoria’s jubilee brought 
out many accounts of events in her childhood and 
early life, but not much has been told of her every- 
day life nowadays. When the Queen is living at 
Windsor Castle—her sojourn there covers about four 
months each year—her life passes with the most per- 
fect regularity, everything being regulated by pro- 
gramme, from eight or nine in the morning until 





midnight. There are always guests arriving, or de- 
parting. It isa continual “come and go’’; bit the | 
hour of the coming and the hour of the departing of | 
these guests is carefully arranged in advance. No | 
other court in Europe has so regular a system. | 


The invitations to these guests—or rather the | 
“royal commands,” for so they are called—are sent 
by the Master of the Household or the Lord Cham- 
berlain several days in advance. Then as Windsor is 
some distance from London, and dinner is served 
very late at the castle, the guests must remain until 
the next day. 

Nothing is left to chance. From the Master of the 
Household down to the superb powdered valet in 
yellow plush, white silk stockings and buckled shoes, 
every one knows exactly what 'e has to do and per- 
forms his duties with the precision of well-ordered 
machinery. 

The rooms occupied by each of the invited guests 
are a parlor and a bed-chamber. Each one of these 
rooms is spacious, luxuriously furnished, and orna- 
mented with tapestries, pictures and other objects of 
art. Adjoining each bed-chamber is an elegantly 





appointed bath-room. 

o one is allowed to smoke in these rooms. It 
is absolutely forbidden, and with excellent reason. 
But there are smoking-rooms in the castle where 
smokers can betake themselves. Now and then, it is 
said, there have been courtiers who have broken 
through this rule, but they have incurred very grave 
displeasure when the fact has been ascertained. 





| civilians, meet in the great corridor, a vast hall 
| where, amon 


blind men who bought books in embossed type | the richest collection of Sevres porcelain in the world. 
from him, that he set himself in the evenings to | 


The guests, in full uniform, if they are officers, 
or in court costume, with sword and sash, if they are 


other magnificent articles, is found 


The guests converse in low tones, and as nine 0’clock 
approaches, the hall becomes entirely silent. The 
Queen is coming. 

The doors open, and at nine o’clock the Queen en- 
ters, ready for dinner. She appears short in stature; 
she has, indeed, written in her published journals, 
“I am of short stature for a queen.” 

Her face is ruddy and her hair silvered. She is 
dressed in black, and wears the decoration of the 
Order of the Garter. A headdress of lace falls back 
over her shoulders, and there are very rich diamonds 
sparkling in her ears. 

The dining-table is dressed with great magnificence, 
and the whole room presents a glittering appearance, 
with quantities of rich glass, and geld and silver | 





dishes. The. dinner is prepared as elaborately as at | 
pa great hotel, and there is a separate cook for each 
principal dish. 


What seems a singular circumstance to an Ameri- 
can is that at these royal dinners there are printed 
bills of fare, and beneath each dish, upon this bill of 
fare, is printed the name of the cook who prepared it. 

Dinner is over at half-past ten or eleven. The 
Queen rises and retires, and all the ladies follow her. 
A few minutes after, the gentlemen proceed to the | 
great corridor, where the Queen speaks a few words 
to each of the guests present. In a half-hour more 
she leaves the hall; and as she passes through the 
door she pauses and bows with dignity to the guests. 

The dinner is over, and the guests retire as soon as 
they please. 


+o 


CONQUERING FAILURE. 





Ordinary men use their successes, extraordinary 
men their failures, as stepping-stones to higher things. 
M. Thiers began his career in a military school, 
founded by the first Napoleon. He there stimulated 


get right off. 

word 

| and softly) “my husband is left.” 
» Sai 


tiger which has become a man-eater. 
formulate our impressions in regard to him, we real- | 
ize that he seems to us an exceptionally ferocious | 
beast of his kind, one which disdains the pursuit of 





himself with the idea that every French soldier car- 
ried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, and that every | 
road out of Paris led to a European capital. When | 
the empire came down with a crash, it put an end to 

the military aspirations of the youthful Thiers. Dis- | 
appointed but not cast down, he entered the law | 
school of Aix, where he soon disclosed his ambition | 
and his consciousness of superiority. | 


Parties ran high in the law school, and Thiers be- | 
came a leader on the ultra-liberal side. Once when | 
the anne pg of liberal politics was disputed, he | 
exclaimed : ‘‘Well, well, wait till I am minister!” | 

Though his personal quulities secured him admis- 
sion to the most aristocratic salons of Aix, his dem- | 
ocratic opinions provoked many royalists to say, “He 
writes well, but his thoughts are evil.” 

Talleyrand once said to him, “If you wish to rise, 
make enemies.” Thiers had acted on the advice, | 
years before it was given, with such success, that the 
royalists of Aix tried to deprive him of the fairly 
won honors of his pen. He competed for the annual | 
prize given by the Academy of Aix and his essay 
would have won the prize had its authorship been | 
kept secret. But, being found out, the majority of | 
the committee of award, being royalists, were un- 
willing to allow a democrat to triumph. Afraid to 
stultify themselves, they postponed the award for a | 
year, during which the competition was to remain 
open. ° 


Thiers, instead of moping over the injustice, was 
only the more determined to win the prize. One day 
an essay arrived from Paris. The committee ap- 
proved of it, and the royalists loudly praised it, seein 
therein the defeat of the young liberal. The seale 


he Parisian was Thiers, who had sent his essay to 
a friend who had simply copied it and forwarded it 
to the astute committee. 


if ambitious and brilliant, to grasp 
bilities which they are not ready to bear. 

The Revolution of 1830, which Thiers as a journal- 
ist had stimulated, made him Secretary-General of 
Finance, under Baron Louis, an aged man, who sub- 


for the position of Minister of Finance. King Louis 
Philippe sent for him, and the young man of thirty- 
three came into the royal presence. 





ng. 

He was ambitious, but he was also cautious. 
Knowing that he had neither position nor ——- 
| enough for the post, he refused the portfolio in 


| it had a specially constructed cage, and its food 


aper containing the name of the essayist was opened. | 


Children are impatient to pluck fruit before it has | 
ripened. A similar impatience prompts young men, | Indian tragedy: “Recently, while an elephant was 
itical responsi- | being ridden by its keeper, in the district of Sultan. 


sequently resigned and recommended his subordinate | in a hollow, and r i 


os" you ambitious, Monsieur Thiers?” asked the | 


which impressed the king more favorably than his | 


acceptance of it would have done. 
P = 8 first speech inthe Chamber of Deputies was a 
ailure. 


**I have been beaten,” he said, ‘‘but not cast down. | 


Ll am making my first essay in arms. In fhe tribune, 
as under fire, a defeat is as useful as a victory.” 

He tried again, and succeeded. In his first speech 
he had, following the traditions of the tribune, at- 
tempted the classical and formal style of oratory. His 
diminutive figure and weak voice, a piping treble, 
unfitted him for that style. He adopted a new method 
of addressing the Chambers. He talked instead of 
declaiming; spoke with the naturalness of one con- 
versing; told dotes, u 11 iali , and ad- 
dressed the deputies with 





se q 
frank familiarity. 


The speech made a sensation, and from that day | 


M. Thiers was listened to whenever he gave them 
one of his light, lively, brilliant talks, illustrated by 
scraps of history and bits of anecdote. Men admired 
the clearness of his expositions, and allowed them- 
selves to be floated, where the limpid stream might 
carry them. 





—_4@>——_— 
OUR DREAM. 


Perchance to men it may not be given 

To know things real from things that seem; 
If, living on earth, we dream of heaven, 
Why, then, I hold it better to dream. 


Let us dream on ’mid the splendid shadows 
That make existence a gladsome thing, 

The dim deep woods and the pomene meadows 
Where fairies frolic and skylarks sing; 


Where bright shapes linger, and angel faces 

Glow in the gleam of a visioned day, 

And o’er the uplands, on grassy spaces, 

Fond lovers wander, fair children play. 

Let us dream still, then, nor strive to sever 

Things that are real from ae that seem, 

Let us slumber on for ever and ever 

And know no waking from life’s glad dream. 
—J. A. Noble. 


—————+9o>—_ 
SEPARATED. 


The following incident may have seemed funny to 
those who witnessed it, but it was no laughing mat- 
ter, we may be sure, to the young couple particularly 


interested. But what excuse could a tardy man have 


to offer at such a time? unless, indeed (what is quite 


possible), the woman had forgotten something, and 


at the last moment sent her husband back after it. 
A very happy-looking young woman sat in the 


drawing-room car of an out-going train. Her face 


was wreathed in smiles, and every accessory of her 
toilet was unmistakably new. 
Suddenly the train started, and was soon out of the 


face. After staring about her in great bewilderment, 
she suddenly leaned forward and, in a trembling 
voice, asked of an elderly woman in front of her, 
“Have we started?” 

“Why, yes,” said the woman, laughingly. 

a —didn’t know sure. I—I—when do we stop 
ain?’ 

“This is the express; it doesn’t stop until we get to 
Baxter Junction, twenty-five miles out.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed e ag d passenger, ‘“‘it 
must stop! Where’s the conductor? Pull the bell- 
rope, somebody! quick!” 

n her excitement she stood up in her seat and 
gave the rope a furious jerk. The train came to a 
standstill; the conductor appeared and found the 
young woman lying back in her seat, crying heartily, 
with both neatly gloved hands held over her face. 

“Who rang that bell?” he demanded, sharply. 

“I—I did, sir,” sobbed the bride. ‘‘I—I—want to 

My—my” (she had never used the 
fore, apparently, and it came forth timidly 





“Well, well id the conductor, soothingly, ‘“‘he 


can come on in the next train.” 


“I—I—know; but we are on our—our—bridal tour, 
and I—I—don’t want to go on it—alone!” 

Of course ‘not, who would? The situation was 
both sad and ludicrous. 

The train happened to be near a way-station, and 


finally the conductor said, ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you what | 
todo. There’s a freight-train that leaves this station | 


in an hour. You can go back on it, and I'll telegraph 
your husband that you are coming. Then you can 


make a fresh start on the next express, which leaves 


at six this evening.” 


“Oh, thank you a thousand times! But don’t for- 


get to telegraph to Henry—my husband.” 


~~ 
+o 


IGNOBLE DEFEAT. 


A peculiar horror has always been attached to the 
If we stop to 





any prey but the highest. This, however, is not al- 
ways the case, though, in spite of the following 


| rather ludicrous incident, we do not think any tiger 
| that has the breath of life in it is a contemptible foe. | 


Phil Robinson relates an amusing story of the igno- 
ble death of a man-eater. The beast was a creature of 
immense proportions, and was the pride of the Cal- 
cutta zodlogical collection. Alas, for such an animal 
that it should have been killed under circumstances 
that covered it with ridicule! 

It happened that a fighting ram ower ay | to a sol- 
dier in one of the regiments cantonned in the neigh- 
borhood became so extremely troublesome that the 
colonel ordered it to be sent to the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens. There, however, it was as great a nuisance as 
formerly, and being no curiosity, though excellent 
mutton, it was decided to give it to the great tiger. 

So ferocious was this creature supposed to be, that 
was 
let down a asliding grating in the roof. Down 
this, accordingly, the ram was lowered. 

The tiger was dozing in the corner, but when it saw 
the mutton descend, it rose, and after a long, sleepy 
yawn, began to stretch itself. 

Meanwhile the ram, who had no notion that he had 
been put there to be eaten, was watching the mon- 
ster’s lazy preparations for his meal with the eye of 
an old gladiator, and seeing the tiger stretch himself, 
supposed that ‘the fight was commencing. 

Accordingly he stepped nimbly back to the farthest 
corner of the stage, just as the tiger, of course, all 
along expected he would do, and then, which the 
tiger had not in the least ex ed, put down his head 


and went straight at the striped beast. The old tiger | 


had not a chance from the first, and, as there was no 
ay of getting the ram out again, the agonized keeper 


w 
had to look on while the sheep killed the tiger! 


~~ 
> 


ENRAGED ELEPHANT. 
The St. James’s Gazette relates the following East 





pore, in Oude, the animal resented prodding with a 
spear by pulling the man from his back and throwing 
him some distance away. Fortunately the man fell 
d there ered by the 





| elephant, who went to a neighboring village. 
| 


“There he chased an old man into a house, then 
broke down the walls, pulled the man out, and 
dashed him to pieces. The same night the elephant 





| less. 





| He 
| could not hear what he said, but saw what he said 





| 
| «“y 








“He killed six men in Bersoma, three in Sota, four 
in Gangeo and four in Mardan. He likewise killed a 
bullock and a pony, and also destroyed a new car- 
riage. The animal would stand at the door of a 
house, force his entry by demolishing the wails on 


| either side, and then would kill as many of the in- 


mutes as he could, pursuing others who tried to run 
away. He mangled the ey terribly. 

“After securing a victim he sometimes returned to 
the spot to see if life was extinct, and would com- 
mence mutilating the body afresh. He carried sev- 
eral bodies long distances and threw them into 
ravines. 

“The elephant found his way to the Dehra Rajah’s 
palace, where he tried to enter the house of a gar- 
dener, but some men, mounted on three elephants, 
assisted by spearmen, drove him off. He then re- 
turned to Bebipur, where he tried to break down his 
on house, in which several persons had taken 
refuge. 

“The police got into the house from a back win- 
dow, but were obliged to send for help to the Dehra 
Rajah, who sent three elephants and sume spearmen. 
The animal received two gun-shots on the head at 
Bebipur, which, however, only temporarily drove 

m off. He was ultimately captured, at imminent 
risk, by the Rajah’s three elephants and men.” 


~~ 
> 





IN A DUST STORM. 
An English traveller, Mr. A. R. Hope, writing from 
South America of life on the pampus, relates some 
experiences that were new and strange. Here is his 


| account of a storm he witnessed one afternoon while 


he was visiting some herdsmen on the plains. “A 


| dust storm!” they called to him, and almost before he 


had time to make any inquiries, it was on them. The 


| air was crowded with birds flying before it. 


The next indication of its pty was that we 
felt particles of the dust blown in our faces; and soon 
the dust not only increased in denseness, but was 
mingled with pieces of plants and other substances 
carried alon “ the wind with such violence as to 
make the skin smart where they struck it. 

The whirling clouds grew larger and thicker, and 
every one putting his hand over his mouth began to 
make for shelter. A few drops of rain fell, and these 
in passing through the dust acquired the consistency 
of mud. Peals of thunder were heard not far off, 
and before long the force of the wind was so great 
that it was difficult to keep one’s footing. 

At the first signs of the storm the cattle grew rest- 
1 The herdsmen tried to round them up; the 
sey herd swayed to and fro, and began to move be- 
ore the wind. The last thing we saw before the dust 
got so thick that we could see no more was the whole 
mass going off at along, swinging trot. By this time 


| most of us were safe in the house, where soon it was 
city. Then the smile vanished from the young lady’s | 


so dark that lights had to be brought into the room. 

For half an hour or more the darkness continued. 
To me there was something almost awful in this 
strange phenomenon, but the other men seemed to 
look upon it as a matter of course, and, throwing off 
lightly whatever annoyance they might have felt at 
this lee meee va to the day’s business, betook them- 
selves to making the best of it, and the crowded room 
was soon a Babel of talk and laughter, while through 
the din now and again burst a short, sudden peal 
of thunder above our heads. 

But except a few drops, rain did not fall, and the 
herdsmen, whose camp lay farther on in the track of 
the storm, were jubilant over the hope that the rain- 
cloud was being carried away to come down on their 
ground. Rain is of course most valuable at this time 


| of the year, and when it does rain, it does rain on the 


pampas; the weather there knows its own mind, and 
no mistake about it. 





SEEING THE VOICE. 


The new method of teaching deat people to under- 
stand what is spoken by watching the movements of 
a speaker’s lips, and to spexk by means of their 
knowledge of the exact position of the organs of 
speech in making all the sounds of the voice, some- 
times produces curious incidents. 

A gentleman who conversed pleasantly with a 
ae lady at a reception became indignant after he 
nad uddressed a remark to her several times when 
she was not looking at him, and received no response. 

ardoned her, however, when he learned that she 


when she looked at him. 
Recently a French recruiting officer, who was ex- 


| amining conscripts, was addressed by a young recruit 


of excellent appearance and splendid physique. 
“It was useless to call upon me, sir,” said the 
oung man, smiling, “because I cannot be a soldier. 
am exempt.” 
“Ah, indeed!” said the 
© vou claim exemption? 
“Because, sir, I am totally deaf.” 
“Totally deaf, indeed!” 
“Yes, sir; I am deaf.” 
“But you ve when your 
and you are talking with me now.’ 
“Yes; but I have been taught to understand what 
you say by the movement of your lips. I am, never- 
theless, deaf.”’ 
It was the case, and the young man was proved 
exempt, much to the astonishment of the officer. 
A man who had to see his orders delivered, instead 
of being able to hear them, would not be a valuable 


officer. “On what ground 


name was called, 
> 


| soldier, although it must be a matter of great satis- 


faction to a soldier, if such were eligible, not to hear 
the terrible din of a battle. 


THE MAIN POINT. 


No matter how dense her ignorance upon all other 
subjects, the “green” servant-girl is sure to be highly 
educated in the matter of wages. A lady in search 
of “help” at an employment office was sent to talk 
with a stolid-looking young German woman who had 
been “over” just twenty-four hours, and the follow- 
ing interesting dialogue ensued: 


“Can you cook?” inquired the lady. 
**Four dollars a veek.” 
**Can you cook?’ I asked.”’ 
“Four dollars a veek.” 
“I thought you could not speak English.” 
The girl shook her head, and replied, earnestly, 
‘Nein, nein—four dollars a veek.”’ 
“Can you wash and sweep well?” asked the house- 
keeper, making signs with her hands and arms. 
“Nein—four dollars a veek.” 
Thoroughly out of patience, the lady said, sharply, 
don’t believe you know how to do ro ee 
“Nein—four dollars a veek,” repeated the girl, 





| shaking her head, vigorously. 


“Here,”’ said the lady to the proprietor of the office, 
“T thought you said this girl couldn’t speak English.” 

“She can’t,”’ was the reply. “She has just landed 
and doesn’t know a thing about our ways. Some 
people like to take such girls and train them to suit 
themselves. This one seems strong and”— 

“Four dollars a veek,” interrupted the girl. 

“No you don’t,” said the woman, coolly; ‘‘you’ll 
be in luck if you get two dollars.” 


2 
> 


A YOUNG woman who had never learned the gentle 
art of cookery, desirous of impressing her husband 
with her knowledge and diligence, manages to have 
the kitchen door ajar on the day after their return 





| from the bridal trip, and just as her lord comes in 


knocked down several houses in quest of human be- | from the office, exclaims loudly, “Hurry up, Eliza, 
Haven't you washed the lettuce yet 
give it to me; where’s the soap?” 


ings in the villages of Saqarpur, Bargaon and Jai- | do! 
terms | singqur. i 


Here, 
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For the Companion. | 


A KINDERGARTEN SONG. 


| him. 


See our happy faces, in a row, row, row; 

See our curly heads a-nodding, so, so, 80; 

All our nimble fingers going snap, snap, snap; 
Every pair of hands going clap, clap, clap; 

Hear our merry voices, how they ring, ring, ring; 
Hear our bells, ting-a-ling, ling, ling, ling! 


Not a single book have we, with words, words, words ; 

But we'll prick you pictures, all of birds, birds, birds; 

We are little artists, with 
our clay, clay, clay; 

We can model kittens full 


| trouser was all in rags. 
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Perhaps the box grew tired of this. Anyhow, 
the cover unhooked all of a sudden one day. The 
box stood on the mantel at the time, and Snip was 
sleeping on the rug. Snip was the little yellow 
dog. 

As soon as the box unhooked, Jack bounced 
out, with his tall ears waving in the air. Once 
more he was free. So he went up and up till he 
felt the string pull on his trouser. Then down he 
came, bump, right upon the tip of Snip’s nose. 
Worse than all, he pulled his lovely box after 


Snip waked up in a hurry. He was not pleased 
with this rough treatment. Perhaps he thought 
Jack was a queer sort of rat. At any rate he fell 
upon him, and bit and tore him till his fine scarlet 


Then you could see that there really were 
springs in Jack’s legs. But now they were bent 
and ruined by Snip’s sharp teeth. Poor little 
red-eared Jack was never able to jump again. 





Now he sits still in his box all day, and never 
pushes with his head. He may have learned to 
be content, but it is too late. He has lost his 
flannel whiskers, too, for Snip chewed them off. 

Sometimes the children take Jack out of his 
broken box, and play that he is a poor beggar 
doll. 

What a dangerous thing is discontent! How 
sad to think that one might have been a fine, 
active Jumping-Jack, and yet is nothing but a 
lame and homely rag-baby ! UNCLE FELIX. 


—~+> 
or 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


As the train stopped, and the conductor called 
out, ‘‘Butler,” some one said to a little boy, “Do 
you know where Butler is ?”’ 

“Of course I do,” he answered, with great dis- 
approbation of so silly a question, “‘it’s here!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1, 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
Omitted rhymes are formed from words omitted 





JSrom the fourth and last lines. 


Grandma tells many an ancient * * * *; 
For such she’s very fond on. 

From England did her parents hail; 
From a town of old called * * * * * * *, 


“More than ten centuries 
**#*) 





, 
Said grandma, “I *****. 





of play, play, play; 

We have such a jolly time, 
oh, oh, oh! 

How we love our kinder- 
garten—ho, ho, ho! 





er, 
My ancestors fought ’gainst 


a foe, 
*I'was in the month Sep- 
@ tember. 
6 


“The foe were many, brave 
and strong, 








& 


My fathers, they were 
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THE DISCONTENTED 
JUMPING-JACK. 


There once was a Jump- 
ing-Jack who lived in a 
beautiful box. 

Some people called him 
*‘Jack-in-the-box.” 

This was odd, for no- 
body ever saw him in the 
box. 

When he was there, he 
was hidden by a cover, 
which was hooked down. 

If he had been called 
“Jack -out -of-the-box,” 
that would have been 
another thing. 

The box where Jack 
lived was covered with 
handsome green paper, 
and was gilded on the 
edges. It had no roof 
except the cover, but as 
it never rained in the 
children’s playroom, that 
was good enough. 

You might think that 
any Jack would be happy 
to live in such a fine box. 
But it did not seem so 
with this Jack. When- 














ever the hook was unfast- 
ened, he threw up the 
roof of his house, and 
leaped into the air. 

He might have jumped 
up to the ceiling, if he 
had not been held back 
by a string. 

Jack was always wait- 
ing for a chance to pop 
out. Some of the. chil- 
dren said the trouble was 
with his head; he was 
not content to do his 
duty, which was to keep 
quiet in the box. 

Yet his head was a 
‘good-looking one, for a 
Jack. It was made of a 
shiny, black rag, stuffed 
with sawdust. It had real 
glass beads for eyes, and 
long, red flannel whis- 
kers. 

Jack had very tall, red 
flannel ears also, with 
whalebone in them. They 
were folded on the top of 
his head when the cover 
of the box was shut. 











box 1s unpacked, 
the result of her 
thoughifulness is 
met exackly what 
she expected ! 
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of room im her box,| 
and she thinks she | 
may es well pul in 
some of OQamma’s 
pretiy vases . 


stronger, 
The tight waxed hot and 
lasted * * * *; 
It might have lasted 
KKK E 


“But ’mid the slain were 
foemcn * * * * *; 
And exch was called a 
kk 


Hurrah! from Danish rule 
we’re free, 
My ancestors did sing. 


“Those * * * * *, the Danes 
had buried soon, 
Then fought, then feigned 
af***** 
The scene was changed 
that af ******%, 
As darkly fell the * * ** *, 


“And many brave men 
fought and * * * *— 
Their graves—’twere use- 
less seeking ’em. 
But from those Danes laid 
side by side, 
The town is since called 
RK RED 





SALEM. 





2. 
HISTORICAL NAME. 
* * * 
* * * 
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From 6 to 15 read the two 
names cof an English king 
He began from August 2, 
1485, “the triumph of roy al- 
ty.” From 1 to 5—right 
hand--shows the number 
of kings England had the 
had of his first name. From 
1 to 5—left haund—his place 
in the family succession 
indicated by the second 
name. 

i) Read down.—1, An 

Egyptian peasant. 2, A 
shape. 3, A ribbon be- 
stowed as a badge of honor. 
4, A cash keeper. 5, Cour- 
tesv between equals. | 6, 
Hidden. 7, A department 
(oe for the transaction of bus- 
iness by a public function- 
ary. 8, Vacant. 9, A kind 
of sheep. 10, Help. 


3. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 
Cross Words, 


1. A Scripture proper 
name. 

2. One who demands any- 
thing as his right. 

3. Given in exchange. 

4. Seriously considered. 

5. Places of exhibition. 

6. Distempered. 

7. Secure A law as an 
exclusive privilege. 

8. Unimpaired. 

9. A deep-toned musical 
instrument of the trumpet 
kind. 

10. Stoppers of cannons. 

11. Assumption. 

The third row of letters, 
read down, will spell a 
name given, in England, to 
the last “ingathering” of 
the crop. The sixth row of 
letters, read in the same 
manner, will spell the name 
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With such ears any Jack 
ought to have been con- 
tented, even if he had to live in a homely box, 
which this Jack did not. 

Jack wore a handsome blue coat, with gilt but- 
tons. 

He had scarlet trousers also. Or rather he had 
a scarlet trouser. Jack might have had two legs, 

erhaps, but if he did this trouser covered both of 
them. 

Some people said he had springs in his legs, and 
this was what made him jump out of the box. 
Mind you, I believed this myself. 

But, some folks asked, why did Jack always 
push the cover of the box with his head? No- 
body supposed he had springs in his head. He 
never crowded his roof up with his legs. 

It must be in his head that the trouble was. 
He was vain. He was anxious to show himself. 
He wanted to fly in the air like a bird, which was 
not his business at all. 

This was what some of the children said. But, 
however it was, Jack kept on crowding his head 
against the roof of his house. 


For the Companion. 


PREPARATIONS. 
Handbags and boxes, and arms laden down; 
That means a short trip from country to town. 
Only a song from a small brown bird-mouth; 
That means a journey from here to the South. 
Books and a basket where nice luncheon lies, 
Takes so much study to make children wise. 
Only afew straws and hairs at the best; 
Takes a great patience to make a good nest. 


4@ 
>> 





For the Companion. 
CINDERELLA. 


Cinderella is our cat, and she is a queer one. 

Last spring she found five little kittens—oh, 
such pretty ones!—but mamma was away, and 
Aunt Susan had them drowned—every one! She 
don’t like cats. 





Cinderella felt bad enough, and what do you 


| 


| was, and she was kissing and purring over it as if 


think she did? You will never, never guess, and 
so I will tell you. 

One morning we found her in her basket, as 
happy as ever, and she had a baby skunk curled 
up beside her. 

We didn’t know where she found it, but there it 


it was one of her own babies. 

Aunt Susan thought a skunk was a little worse 
than a kitten, and John killed it. 

Then Cinderella mewed all day, and the next 
morning she had two little squirrels with her. 

‘We may as well leave these alone,” said Aunt 
| Susan. ‘We don’t know what she’ll find next. 
I wish I had left her a kitten.” 

Nell and I wished so, too, but it was too late— 
one of the kittens was such a dear little white one 
with a black nose! 

But the squirrels are cunning. They are tame, 
and almost as pretty as kittens. 

Aunt Susan says they will run away when they 








get a little bigger, but I hardly think so—do you? 





of a beautiful autumnal 
sight. F. 8. F. 





Conundrum. 


How does a lady’s new gown resemble an unshaven 
face? It is her suit (hirsute). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st, Thom (Tom). 
2nd, as (ass). 
3rd, Chatter. 
4th, ton. 
Thomas Chatterton, died August 25, 1770. 


2. Go—gore—ghost. 


3. JOURNALIST 
BOMBA RDIER 
OPHTHALMIC 
PRINCIPLES 
SLUMBERING 
OVERGROWTH 
PREORDAINS 
AMUSEMENT 8 
AGONoOS TICS 
HosPtITABLE 


1 to 10, John B. Gough. 

2 to 20, Temperance. 

4, 1st stanza—mair, fair, more, where, before. 
2nd stanza—fool, fair, there, rare. 
3rd stanza—fame, there, rare, Bartholomew 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post=Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF _ THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hule through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Evetetien, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be r od as no duplicates are issued. Subserib- 

nd us Postal Notes, must do so at their 






Renewals. Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 

ers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
oD their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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OLD AGE. 


Young people frequently look upon aged persons 
with pity, and think of them as deprived of most 
things that make life desirable. Yet, as a general 
rule, old people cling to life as earnestly as any oth- 





ers, and that, too, not merely as shrinking from what | 
lies beyond death, but for the mere pleasure of living. 

They are cut off, to be sure, from some sources of 
enjoyment which they once had, but others are open 
tothem. The ambition is less keen, and the cares of 
life bring less anxiety than they once did. There is 
even acertain satisfaction in receiving that respect | 
for age which is paid to them by younger people, in 
accordance with an impulse which is as universal as 
it is noble. 

To youth hope makes the future bright,—brighter 
often than events will make them; to the aged mem- | 
ory makes the whole past, stripped of its gloomier | 
features and filled with pleasant pictures, a part of 
the unchanging present. 

Our inherited constitution has much to do with the 
length of our lives. The late Mrs. Cleveland Clark, 
who died in Springfield, Mass., not long ago, at the 
age of one hundred and two, was an illustration of 
this fact. She is reported to have enjoyed life greatly 
to the very last, and maintained a constant and happy | 
interest in all the affairs of the world. 

Her father lived to be over ninety, and her mother 
almost attained the uge of one hundred and five. She 
leaves a brother who is over ninety, and a sister of | 
ninety-seven. The Rev. Charles Cleveland, long 
known in Boston asa city missionary, a member of 
the same Cleveland family, died only a few days short | 
of one hundred. 

Such cases are not merely the result of chance. A 
sifting process is going on all the time. The weakest 
are sifted out in infancy and early childhood, and | 
while strength does not epsure a child or youth against | 
death, it is usually the stronger who survive. 

Long-lived heredity is not simply a physical ten- 
dency to live. It is also a tendency to the habits of 
life, conduct, and thought that preserve constitutional 
vigor, und hold in check or eradicate whatever might 
hamper nature's recuperative power. 

This suggests the practical lesson we would enforce. 
By the voluntary cultivation of good habits those | 
who have reached, say the age of thirty, in sound 
health, may hope to live to a good and happy old age. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





— 
THE HORSE’S FROG. 


A horse’s hoof is furnished with a soft, elastic pad, 
called the “frog,” which prevents the animal from 
slipping. It offers a double resistance ; being pointed 
in front to resist in one direction, and is semi-cloven 
that it may resist in the contrary direction. 

The Rev. J.G. Wood, known>to our readers as a 
naturalist, says he never realized the value of the 
frog to a horse walking on a smooth, sloping, wet 
surface, until his second voyage across the Atlantic. 

On his first voyage he had been annoyed and his 
limbs endangered by slipping on the wet, smooth, 
inclined deck. Before he made the second voyage, 
he had a thin layer of india-rubber affixed to the 
soles of the boots, shoes, and slippers he intended to 
wear on the ship. 

He had a rough passage, but he could walk on the 
deck even when a promenade on it seemed like walk- 





ing on the wet slates of a house-roof, and he never 
once had a fall. His experience enabled him to under- 
stand both the value of the frog to the horse, and the 
cruelty of cutting it away, so as to throw the animal’s 
weight upon the flat, smooth, iron shoe. 

The horse’s hoof is strong enough to resist the 
hardest road and yet is so sensitive as to be an organ 
of touch. The following narrative, written for Mr. 
Wood by John Bellows, a Quaker, and the author of 
a valuable French dictionary, proves and illustrates 
this apparently incredible fact. Friend Bellows says: 





“When my father was quite a little child, he fright- 


ened his mother by trotting across the street in front | | 


of their house, and tripping up exacily in front of a 
team of herses drawing a heavy wagon. 


hey? Now I shoost told you! 
| Ohio!” 
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“As he fell, the leader horse set his great hoof on 
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the child’s head, and his mother expected to pick him ' 


up dead. 
“But no! He used to say that all his life after- 
wards he kept a most distinct remembrance of the 


| soft and gentle touch of the horse’s hoof pressing 


him to the ground ‘like a sponge,’ and holding him 
there until his mother relieved him. 

«The horse had pulled up in the twinkling of an 
eye, and brought the rest of the team to a stand-still. 
But he seemed to know that the child was safe lying 
still, and there he kept him.” 


—___.@— 


HER MIDNIGHT VISITANT. 


Some ghost-stories may be implicitly believed. 
There is, however, but one class which deserves cre- 
dence, and of this class the following incident isa fair 
specimen. A lady, staying at a country house for the 
summer, was awakened at midnight by a distinct 
footfall on the stairs which led from her room to the 
attic above. 


Slow and stealthy steps crept to her very door, 
which was ajar, and, fearing that she might cry out, 
she buried her head beneath the bedclothes. 

The door creaked, the footfalls slowly approached 
the bed; they reached its side, and a hand was laid 
upon her shoulder. It was then lifted and replaced 
in another spot, as if to ascertain the shape of the 
person concealed, and the operation was several 
times repeated. 

At length it ceased, and the footfalls began to re- 
treat. The lady, rendered desperate by sheer terror, 
sat up in bed and looked after the intruder. To her 
horror, no living thing was visible. She still heard 
the deliberate steps crossing the floor, and listened 
while the awful something made its way again to the 
attic. 

Unable to conceal her fear, she ran shrieking from 
the room, and in the corridor below, fell fainting into 
the arms of her hostess. The affair was not ex- 
plained until next morning, when it was discovered 
that the little boy of the family had quartered a pet 
flying-squirrel in the attic, whence the animal, fond 
of human society, had descended to the chamber 
below. 

Leaping from step to step, and across the floor of 
the room, it had jumped upon the bed, hopping from 
one place to another, until, frightened by some cause, 
it had returned to its nest in the attic.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 
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GOSSIP. 


It takes a long, conscientious life to build up a rep- 
utation, which may yet be injured for a time by.a 
breath of gossip. For example, something like this 
may easily — Mrs. A—— says in all innocence 
to Mrs. B 


“That Mrs. Newcomer is so fond of her children! 
The other day “when I called, she was blowing soap- 
bubbles with them through a common clay pipe. 

Mrs. B , in her next conversation with Mrs. 
Cc , retails the story, slightly altered 

“That Mrs. Newcoiner is soodd! Mrs, A—— saw 
her amusing the children with a common clay pipe.” 

Mrs. C—— to Mrs. D——: That Mrs. Newcomer 
uses a common clay pipe. 

Mrs. D—— to Mrs. E——:; That Mrs. Newcomer 
smokes a horrid old pipe. I don’t see how any woman 
in her sober senses could do that. 

Mrs. E to Mrs. F——: That Mrs. 
smokes a pipe, and drinks dreadfully. 

Social conversations are often like the game of 
“Scandal.” An innocent statement becomes so dis- 
torted, after many repetitions, that it would never be 














Newcomer 


| recognized at the source from which it started. 


—~~— 
THAT “EARLY WORM.” 


The old story of the early bird and the worm, that 
used to be told to enforce the virtuous practice of 
early rising, became, in a later and degenerate age, 
somewhat less effective by turning attention to the 
worm’s view of the affair. Recently it has appeared 
with a new amendment which restores all the point 
and piquancy of the original. 


A father had been lecturing his son upon the evils 
of staying out late at night and getting up late in the 
morning. ‘You never will amount to anythigg,” he 
continued, “unless you turn over a new leaf. Re- 
| member that the early bird catches thé worm.” 

“How about the worm, father,” inquired the young 
man, borrowing the old sarcasm, ‘wasn’t he rather 
foolish to get up so early?” 

*My son,” replied the old man, solemnly, » “that 
oo hadn’ t been to bed at all. He was on his way 
home. 


~~ 
MUCH WORSE. 


A conceited alumnus, who crowed over hig old }, 


schoolmates because he had “graduated at two col- 


| leges,” was reminded of the calf that had the milk 


of two cows—but it only made him a bigger calf. 
People who assume to be better than their fellows 
are always exposing themselves—as is shown in this 
specimen scene between two boys. 

First Boy—My ma says I mustn't play with you, 
| because your father is nothing but a shoemaker. 

Second Boy—So’s your father a shoemaker. 

First Boy—Ma says he’s a manufacturer. He 
makes a thousand pairs of shoes to your father’s one 

air. 

Second Boy—Then he must be a thousand times 
worse than my father. I guess I won’t play with you 
any more. 

ey we ees 


STUPID INDEED. 


Even a child sometimes ascribes the neglect of the 
ordinary social duties and courtesies by one of its 
companions to the true cause, but usually children 
are only frank enough to speak their minds on the 
subject. 


A little child, seeing another, somewhat older than | 


herself, looking in at the garden gate, ran to her in a 
most friendly manner. ; 

“What is oo name?” she asked, several times, 
without receiving an answer. 

‘“‘Where do oo lib?” she continued, with the same 
effect. 

The visitor then slowly walked away, and the so- 
cially inclined child called after her. 

“Dib my lub to oo mamma, 00 toopid !” 


—<>—— 
MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


It is generally a good indication when a man mag- 
nifies his office. A simple-minded and honest Ger- 
man, having been called upon to quell a disturbance 
in a Western town, undertook his official duty with 
courage and zeal. 

Seizing a member of the “disturbing element” b 
the collar at the back of his neck, he was met wit 
the indignant demand, “‘Who’s got hould of me? 
Who's houlding me?” 

“You wand to know who haf got holdt of you, 
It vas der Shtate von 


OUR BREAD IN DANGER. 


The United States Government Chemists, in their examinatiuns of articles of 
food offered for government use, have developed the alarming fact that almost all 
the brands of baking powders upon the market are made from alum or phos- 
phates, or contain large quantities of lime or other adulterants. As a matter of 
fact, of all the samples analyzed the Royal was the only baking powder found 
free from all of these deleterious ingredients, and absolutely pure. 

Alum is used as a substitute for cream of tartar to produce a cheap baking 
powder. It costs less than two cents a pound, whereas pure cream of tartar costs 
forty. The effect of alum upon the system has been ascertained to be poisonous, 
and overdoses have been attended with fatal results. The phosphate are next to 
the alum powders in cheapness. They contain a large amouut of lime. The bak- 
ing powders sold with a gift are of the alum or phosphate class. 

Lime is the most useless adulterant yet found in baking powders. It is true that 
when subjected to heat it gives off a certain amount of carbonic acid gas, but a 
quicklime is left, one of the most powerful caustics known. Chemists have found 
twelve per cent., or one-eighth of the weight, of some of the baking powders an- 
alyzed to be lime. 

The absolute purity and wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder—now 
affirmed by every chemist and food analyst of prominence, and conceded by all 
manufacturers of other brands—arise from the exclusive use of cream of tartar 
whieh is specially refined by patent processes that totally remove the lime and all 
other impurities. These-facilities are possessed by no other manufacturer. 

In his report, the United States Government Chemist says: ‘The Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is absolutely pure, for I have so found it in many tests made both for 
that company and the United States Government. I will go still further and state 
that, because of the facilities that company have for obtaining perfectly pure 
cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the proper proportions of 
the same, and the method of its preparation, the Royal Baking Powder is un- 
doubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the public.” 
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ABO TAL «: Mie 
The best for the Complexion. oe: **balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 


Sold in every City in the World. 


>ARLOW’S | INDICO ICO BLUE. 
po merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully Lom 


endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Se 
rocer — to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Philadel, Pa. 





 -SMITHNICHT’S— | 


And HAY FEVER REMEDY | 


ASTHI M A Sold under Positive Guarantee. 


Samples free, L. SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland, O. 
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For the Companion. 


ILLUSIONS AND HALLUCINATIONS. 
By William A. Hammond, M. D. 


The perceptions are those mental faculties whose 
office it is to bring us into relation with external 
objects. 

For the exercise of perception the brain is placed 
in intimate connection with certain organs, called 
the organs of the special senses, which serve the 
purpose of receiving impressions from the various 
objects which surround us. 

Thus there is an optical apparatus: the eye, so 
constructed that images of things toward which 
it is tarned are formed upon a portion of it called 
the retina. This is continuous with the optic 
nerve, through which the excitation produced by 
the image is transmitted to a certain part of the 
brain, and there it is “‘perceived” by the individ- 
ual. 
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times prevent the fingers distinguishing, by the 
touch, a silk dress from a hearth-rug. 

These derangements, and many others of simi- 
lar character, are embraced under the terms illu- 
sions and hallucinations,—terms which are often 
confounded one for the other, but which are of 
altogether different meaning, as I shall presently 
show. 

If a person sees a ball rolling across the floor, 
and for the moment imagines it to be a mouse, he 
has an illusion of the sense of sight. If he hears 
the rustling of the wind through the chimney, and 
perceives in this sound the voice of some one 
calling him, he has an illusion of the sense of 
hearing. If he drinks a cup of tea, and it has the 
taste of turpentine, he has an illusion of the sense 
of taste; and so on with all the other senses. 

An illusion, therefore, is a false perception of a 
real sensorial impression. There is always a real 
material basis for the perception, but there is an 
erroneous interpretation of the impression pro- 
duced upon the optic nerve, the auditory nerve, or 
the gustatory nerve, as the case may be. 

A short time ago, I was visited by a gentleman 
who brought his insane son, a boy of only seven- 
teen years of age, to see me. 

The moment the youth entered my consulting- 
room, he looked at me in a very reverent manner, 
and clasping his hands together, fell down on his 
knees, and began to pray, or rather to make con- 





fession of his real or imaginary sins. 


perceptions. Insufficient light makes our vision 
imperfect; loud noises may render us incapable 
of appreciating gentle sounds. 

A strongly vapid substance rubbed over the 
tongue and lining membrane of the mouth pre- | 
vents us distinguishing delicate flavors. A pow- 
erful odor may make such an impression on the 
olfactory nerves that other odors for a long time 
smell like it. 

Exposure to cold weather, or pressure on the 
ends of the fingers, interferes markedly with the 
discriminating power of the sense of touch. | 

Imperfect perceptions are often found in conse- 
quence of the perceptive ganglia in the brain being | 
otherwise engaged. 

Thus if we are looking intently at some object 
of interest, we are not apt to attend to other images | 
which fall upon the retina, or to hear the sounds 
that may reach our ears. 

Prestidigitateurs and the so-called ‘‘materializ- | 
ers” who figure at spiritualistic séances, are well | 
acquainted with all the influences which affect the 
exactness of our perceptions, and hence their per- 
formances are either conducted in the dark, or 
under other circumstances which prevent perfect 
examination. 

The other variety of deceptional perversion is 
entirely different; for hallucinations do not, like 
illusions, rest on a material basis, but are distinct 
creations of the mind. 

An individual, therefore, who sees a man ad- 
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threatening her with ‘‘eternal damnation” if she 
did not do this thing or the other. 

So strong an impression did they make on her, 


| that she was at first under the conviction that she 


had regained her hearing. 

Hallucinations are always evidence of cerebral 
derangement, and, with illusions, are common phe- 
nomena of insanity. Atthe same time they are 
often produced by slight causes, of a temporary 
character, and disappear when the cause is re- 
moved. 

They may be excited by emotions of various 
kinds, by which the character and quantity of the 
blood circulating in the cerebral vessels is changed, 
by excessive intellectual exertion, by certain drugs 
and medicines, and by many other factors, some 
of which I shall presently notice. 

A gentleman, not a great while ago, was under 
my professional charge who, one evening, when 
writing at his desk, and happening to raise his 
eyes, saw before him the figure of an old woman 
clothed in red, and leaning on a crutch. 

She stood still, regarding him with a malicious 
leer, and apparently six or eight feet distant. Not 
doubting the reality of the apparition, he threw 
back his head, and exclaimed, ‘‘Well, madam, 
what do you want with me?” 

Before the words were fairly out of his mouth, 
the image had disappeared. He began to think 
that he must consult his physician in the morning, 
and have his stomach put in order, but leaned 


If the eye is sufficiently out of order, the image is not 
formed; if the optic nerve is in an abnormal condition, the 
excitation is not properly transmitted; if the part of the brain 
to which it goes is diseased, the perception is erroneous. 

Like reasoning is applicable to the other senses—hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, all require a special organ, as the ear, 
the nostrils, the tongue, and the skin; nerves to transmit the 
excitations—sounds, odors, flavors, and impressions of con- 
tact—to central nervous masses, called ganglions, where they 
are received and converted into perceptions. 

Without perceptions it would be impossible for us to have 
ideas. Ideas are not born with us; they are formed from the 
impressions which reach us from without; and if there were 
no such impressions there would be no knowledge, and conse- 
quently no ideas. 

How, for instance, could a person form a conception of a 
ball, its shape, color, consistence, if he could not see it, or hear 
it roll, or touch it with some part of his body ? 

How could he know so elementary a fact, as that one and 
one make two, if he could not see or touch two separate ob- 
jects, hear two distinct sounds, smell two different odors, or 
taste two diverse flavors? Imagine a person without a single 
organ by which he can receive knowledge; how is such a per- 
son going to get knowledge ? 

Perception is, therefore, the starting point of all ideation. 
When once we have obtained a good stock of perceptions, and 
stored them up in the memory, we can form ideas from them, 
even though we be suddenly deprived of all our special senses ; 
but in this latter event we could never obtain additional knowl- 
edge. 

As I have said, for the proper exercise of our perceptive 
faculties, all the organs that are connected with them must be 
in order. 

It is doubtful if, in the average man, they ever are in a per- 
fectly normal state; whence it follows that our impressions of 
things, which we get through our sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
or touch, are never entirely correct. 

Besides, error is frequently introduced through the influence 
of some emotion, or previous impression, or mental bias, which 
prevents our perceptions being exercised with perfect freedom? 










vancing towards him with an axe in his hand, | forward and resumed his work. 


and apparently with felonious intent, when, 
in reality, there is no such man, or any other | woman, leering at him as before, and again, sitting 
object, in the field of his vision, has a hallu- | upright in his chair, he perceived the image slowly 


cination of the sense of sight. 


Hag se 


A VISIONARY VIS:TOR. 


Again raising his eyes he saw the same old 





| fade away. He now found that every time he 


i Another who, when no sounds reach his leaned forward, the apparition became visible, and 
i ears, hears voices plotting against him, suf- | that when he sat erect it at once disappeared. 
; j fers from a hallucination of the sense of; Pursuing his investigations, he discovered that, 
; hearing; and a third, who has the sensaiion of | by leaning his head forward, the veins in the neck 
f a fly crawling over his face, when there is! were compressed against a stiff cravat which he 


wore, while on raising his head the pressure was 
taken off, and that the blood was allowed a free return from 
the brain. 

Another, a gentleman who had for a long time overworked 
his brain, could always cause the appearance of images by 
tying a handkerchief moderately tight around his neck, and 
there was one form which was always the first to come, and 
the last to disappear. 

It consisted of a male figure, clothed in the costume worn in 
England three hundred years ago, and bearing a striking re- 
semblance to the portraits of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

This figure not only imposed on the sight, but also on the 
hearing, for questions put to it were answered promptly and 
logically. The explanation of this case is similar to that of 
the previous one. 

A like instance is related in Nicholson’s Journal. A gen- 
tleman in the vigor of life, remarkable for the extent of his 
knowledge and power of original research, was for nine months 
in succession, every night on retiring to bed, visited by the 
figure of a man who threatened to destroy him. 

It appeared upon his lying down, and instantly disappeared 
when he resumed the erect posture. The explanation here is 
very simple. The recumbent position facilitated the flow of 
blood to the brain, and at the same time tended, in a measure, 
to retard its exit. 

Hence the appearance of the figure was due, as in the other 
cases cited, to the resulting congestion. As soon as the gen- 
tleman rose from bed, the reverse conditions existed, the con- 
gestion disappeared, and the apparition went with it. 

It is quite common for illusions and hallucinations to exist 
in the same person. A remarkable instance of this fact was 





No two persons, for instance, seeing a street 
fight, will describe it exactly alike. To the belated 
boy trudging through the churchyard, a gleam of 
moonlight is taken for a ghost, the stump of a 
tree becomes a robber, and the rustling of leaves 
in the wind passes for the whispering of voices. 

Again each organ of a special sense, as well as 
the nerve-centre in relation with it, is capable of 
being developed, by education, into a surprising 
degree of efficiency. Hence some persons have 
keener perceptions than others, and are capable of 
seeing objects, hearing sounds, or discriminating 
flavors, that others with less perfectly educated 
eyes, ears, or tongues are unable to perceive. 

Nevertheless, there are certain limits, within 
which all persons who are in ordinary health ex- 
ercise their perceptive faculties alike; and we, 
therefore, rely on them as guides for what is good 
or bad for us, or for what we are to like or dislike. 

A man, therefore, who sees a post immediately 
in his way, steps aside to avoid running against 
it. Another, who has stolen a watch, hearing 
rapidly approaching footsteps behind him, imag- 
ines at once that he is pursued, and hastens to get 
out of reach. 

A third is handed a bottle of something which 
he is told is cologne water; he holds it to his nose, 
and getting a horrible stench in his nostrils throws 
it away in disgust. 

To another, on April Fool’s Day, is presented a 
luscious-looking bonbon, which he puts into his 
mouth, but tasting a nauseous, bitter flavor, he 
spits it out with a grimace. Still another springs 
from his bed in horror, as he feels the cold coils 
of a snake gliding over his naked legs. 

But though our perceptions are the best guides 
we have, they often lead us into terrible blunders, 
and cause us a vast amount of unhappiness. 

It takes very little sometimes to start them into 
an erratic course of action, and thus to force the 
false upon us as the true. 

A glass of wine too much may make a person 
see two objects where there is only one; a little 
hardened wax in the ears may cause another to 
hear sounds which have no real existence; a 
slight exposure of the hands to cold will some- 





I soon ascertained that he took me for a priest. 
This was an illusion of the sense of sight. My 
dress, occupation, and surroundings were alto- 
gether different from those of a clergyman, and yet 
there was a misinterpretation, and the perception 
of a person in holy orders, to whom he was bound 
to confess his sins. 

A lady went to a dinner party, and while at the 
table experienced a slight sensation of vertigo. 
At once it seemed to her that every word spoken 
was abusive of her. 

On all sides she heard nothing but innuendoes 
and invectives. Feeling indignant at what she 
thought was grossly offensive language, she rose 
from the table, and left the room, casting at the 
same time an angry look at her husband, who, 
she imagined, had been chief among her de- 
tractors. 

Astonished, he followed her, and found great 
difficulty in persuading her that the remarks which 
she had transformed into insults were, in reality, 
of the most bland and harmless character. 

In both these instances the illusions were due to 
cerebral disorder; severe in the first, slight in the 
second. 

But this is not always the case, for they may 
result from derangement of the organ of special 
sense concerned, or from some affection of the 
nerve connecting it with the brain, or again from 
the fact that surrounding circumstances are not 
favorable to distinct perception. 

Thus a slight degree of paralysis of one of the 
muscles of the eye-ball, by destroying the paral- 
lelism of the usual axes, causes us to see two of 
everything we look at. We can at will produce a 
like result by pressing the finger against either of 
the eye-balls, so as to throw it out of its proper 
position. 

In such cases we are not deceived, because ex- 
perience teaches us the real character of the phe- 
nomenon; but we should be deceived if we had no 
way of correcting the error, or had never heard 
that such things were possible. 

As I have said, unfavorable attendant circum- 
stances may interfere with the keenness of our 





nothing there to warrant the feeling, has a hal- | 


lucination of the sense of touch. 

Such false perceptions may be formed as regards 
all the special senses. 

I have known, for instance, the case of a gentle- 
man who always had the odor of new paint in his 
nostrils. No matter where he was, or in whose 
presence, he was constantly sniffing the air, and 
looking about him to discover the source of the 
smell. 

Eventually, so great an impression was pro- 
duced upon him that he began to believe in the 
reality of the false perception. He had all the 
paint scraped from the wood-work of his house, 
and a strong solution of potash applied. 

Still smelling the paint, he knocked holes in the 
walls, and put in ventilators, to the great discom- 
fort of his family, for he insisted on having his 
openings in the most inconvenient places. Not 
being successful he took out all the wood-work, 
and replaced it with other that had never been in 
contact with paint. 

He was now on the verge of insanity, and would 
doubtless have lost his reason if energetic, medi- 
cal treatment had not been adopted to remove 
the abnormal condition of the olfactory nerve- 
centre. 

The organs of the senses are necessary for illu- 
sions to exist, but they are not essential to the 
formation of hallucinations. Thus, if the eyes be 
closed, images may still be seen; if the hearing 
be lost, voices may still be heard. 

The reason for this is, as I have intimated, 
found in the fact that the erroneous perception 
constituting the hallucination originates in that 
part of the brain which ordinarily requires the 
excitation of a sensorial impression for its normal 
action. 

A remarkable instance of this fact, as regards 
hallucinations of hearing, has recently come under 
my notice, in which an old lady, literally as “deaf 
as a post,” not being able, in fact, to hear thunder, 
or the noise caused by the discharge of a cannon, 
was constantly troubled by imaginary voices whis- 





pering in her ears, calling upon her to pray, and 


recently under my observation, and, as showing 
how slight a cause may lead to great disorder and 
trouble, I give the details at length: 

A gentleman from a neighboring city entered 
my consulting-room one morning, in a state of 
considerable excitement. 

He said, that for several days past he had heard 
voices almost continually whispering to him, 
cursing him, and telling him to go and blow his 
brains out. So distinctly did he hear them that 
at times it was impossible for him to resist. turn- 
ing round, and expecting to see some one talking 
to him. 

As he crossed the river to reach New York, a 
very persistent voice was heard, first in one ear, 
and then in the other, telling him to jump over- 
board; that he was worthless, a vile wretch, 
whom everybody hated. 

“Jump overboard,” it said, ‘‘it is your only es- 
cape. Jump! Now! Now! You are acoward, 
you dare not; but it is your only salvation.” 

He entered a street car. 

‘‘What is the use of your going to see a doctor ?” 
continued the voice. ‘‘No one can help you. You 
are going insane. Stop at the first apothecary’s, 
and get a dose of poison, that is the thing for you 
todo. Beaman. Take a dose of poison. Noth- 
ing else will help you.” 

He told me his story with tears in his eyes, and 
declared that unless relief were afforded him, he 
certainly would soon become a raving maniac, for 
gradually the idea was heing entertained, that the 
voices came from spirits, who had the right to 
command him. 

A few words of conversation with him showed 
that he had dizziness, and a painful feeling in his 
ears, and that his hearing was impaired. On 
examining his ears, it was discovered that both 
were full of hardened wax, and that in all proba- 
bility his symptoms had this condition for their 
cause. 

A very simple operation removed the accumula- 
tion; he at once felt better, and on the following 
day he returned with the voices gone, and his 
mind in its natural state. 

Several weeks afterward I read in a morning 
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paper, that my patient, who was a lawyer, had | 
been guilty of using very abusive language to a 
judge on the bench, before whom he was arguing 
a case. The judge had fined him heavily, and | 
committed him to jail for contempt of court. 

‘The next morning his wife came to see me. She 
stated that her husband had experienced not only 
a return of the voices, but that words addressed to 
him were misinterpreted into insults. 

In stating his case to the judge, the latter had 
asked him, in a perfectly kind manner, to hand 
him some papers about which he had been speak- 
ing. Her husband had imagined that the judge 
had called him a liar, and had cursed him. 

Thereupon he had replied by applying similar 
epithets to the judge, when the latter, believing 
the dignity of the court to have been infringed, 
had inflicted severe and summary punishment on 
the offender. 

A note to his honor, in which I stated the facts 
within my knowledge, procured his release, and a 
second removal of the wax banished his erroneous 
perceptions. He has taken better care of his ears 
since. 

Illusions and hallucinations have in all ages of 





the world played an important part in its history. 

Joan of Arc, who took the leadership of the | 
French armies, and conducted them to victory, 
was induced to do so by hallucinations of sight 
and hearing. 

“It is now seven years ago,” she said to her 
judges, when she was on trial for her life as a 
sorceress, ‘‘when on a summer’s day, in my 
father’s garden, I heard for the first time, on my 
right hand, towards the church, a voice, and there 
stood a figure in a bright radiance before my eyes. 

“Tt had the appearance and look of aright good 
and virtuous man, wore wings, was surrounded 
by light on all sides, and by the angels of heaven. 
It was the Archangel Michael. 

“The voice seemed to me to command respect; 
but I was yet a child, and was frightened at the 
figure, and doubted very much whether it was the 
Archangel. I saw him and the angels as distinctly 
before my eyes as I now see you, my judges.” | 

With words of encouragement the Archangel | 
announced to her that God had taken pity on | 
France, and that she must hasten to the assistance | 
of the king. With what enthusiasm and success 
she did so are matters of history. 

That Luther suffered from cerebral disease and 
hallucinations is not a matter for doubt, and yet, 
notwithstanding the unmistakable character of 
his symptoms, he put full faith in the visions 
which appeared to him. 

Relative to his illness, he wrote in January, 
1532: ‘*My malady, which consists of a series of 
headaches, vertigoes, and so on, is decidedly not 
natural. Nothing I take remedies it in the slight- 
est degree, though I implicitly obey my physi- 
cian’s directions.” 

In the month of May, 1530, he remarked: 
“When I try to work, my head becomes filled 
with all sorts of whizzing, buzzing, thundering 
noises, and if I did not leave off on the instant, I 
should faint away. For the last three days I have 
not been able even to look at a letter... . 

“The day your letter came from Nuremberg, I 
had another visit from the devil. I was alone, 
Vicus and Cyriacus having gone out, and this 
time the evil one got the better of me, and drove 
me out of my bed, and compelled me to seek the 
face of man.” 

The instances of illusions or hallucinations, 
which are of constant occurrence in our own time, 
and which are oftentimes excited by designing 
knaves and charlatans, are too many even for spe- 
cific allusion. 

They may be avoided by one refusing to accept 
as realities any surprising circumstances, to the 
investigation of which we are not permitted to 
bring all our senses, under such circumstances as 
are most favorable for the discovery of truth. 

A “healthy scepticism” in regard to all unusual 
or extraordinary phenomena, till we have sub- 
mitted them to our perceptive faculties when act- 
ing in a normal manner, is a better mental con- 
dition than that which leads to uninquiring ac- 
quiescence in the truth of apparently impossible 
occurrences. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCOMMON FEES. 


The medical profession does not bear the repu- 
tation of a calling which develops a grasping and 
avaricious character. On the contrary there is no 
vocation in which gratuitous service is more fre- 
quently rendered. But here is a case in which the 
patient offered as a fee his whole stock in trade, 
and the physician received it. The case is reported 
in the New York Herald, and does infinite credit 
to the patient’s generous impulses and thoughtful 
survey of his resources. 

The other day a ragged, unkempt newsboy 
pulled the bell of the residence of Dr. George F. 
Shrady, and asked the servant if “the doc was 
in.” Just then Dr. Shrady emerged from the par- 
lor, and the newsboy made a rush at him with an 
upturned thumb. 

‘““What’s the matter, boy ?”” asked the doctor. 

“Pisen’d thumb, doctor,” answered the youth. 

‘*How ?” 

“Cat.” 

“H'm! Come in.” 

The gamin marched into the study, and had his 
‘*pisen’d thumb” duly doctored. During the pro- 





cess he explained that he had been chasing a cat. 
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“I cornered the old Tom in an ash barrel,” con- 
tinued the newsboy, ‘‘an’ jes’ as I was pullin’ him 
out by his tail he goes back on hisself, turns 
around, and gives me an almighty bite.” 

‘“*Why did you come to me?” asked Dr. Shrady. 

“Oh! I didn’t want to go to any o’ them com- 
mon fizzishuns.” 

‘But uncommon physicians want uncommon 
fees,” said the doctor, eyeing the urchin; “how 
much have you got?” 

The boy dived into his ragged trousers’ pocket, 
fished out some cents, and held them in his open, 
dirty hand. Dr. Shrady smiled, and told him to 
put them back. 

“Say, doc,” said the lad, determined to pay 
something; ‘there take a Daily Noos,” and he 
flopped one on the table. Just as he got to the 
door of the study he suddenly turned back, and 
said, ‘‘Say, doctor, I only got ‘nother left; yer 
might ters well have this,” and flopped the second 
Daily Noos on the table. Then he paddled off to 
the front door, hitching up his trousers, but a 
thought seemed to strike him suddenly, and turn- 
ing back he peered in at the study door. and said, 
as he pulled a lock of his hair, ‘‘Say, doc, I fer- 
got ter thank yez.” 

Dr. Shrady has had many rich patients, but 
this is the first time he has had a patient’s whole 
stock in trade as a fee. 


+ 
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THE UNBRUISED GRAIN. 


There’s silence in the mill, 
The great wheel standeth still, 
And leaves the grain unbruised. 


The miller gray and old 
Who lieth dead and cold, 
Hath earned his blessed rest, 
O youth, take thou his place 
And, with uplifted face, 
Work thou for human need! 
Let not life’s force in thee 

nused and wasted be— 
Take thou the true man’s place! 

—Grace Webster Hinsdale. 





+> 
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For the Companion. 


STEALING WATERMELONS. 


Farmer Harwood’s watermelon patch was a little 
back from the road fence, at some distance from his 
house, and there, amidst the matted vines, the tempt- 
ing melons lay in full view of persons who passed by. 
The old man, in former seasons, had suffered at the 
hands of youthful marauders to such an extent that 
he had bought a large, fierce bulldog, and made him 
the Cerberus of this patch of melons. The dog was 
fastened at night to a staple fixed securely in the 
trunk of a great oak-tree that stood directly in the 


centre of the melon patch, and his chain was long 
enough to enable him to make acircuit of the planted 


space, and guard its outer edges as well as its centre. 

“Tiger” seldom barked. He did not like to waste 
his strength in noise, but, as Marcus Aurelius Simp- 
son—the worst little black rascal in the neighbor- 
hood—said of him, ‘*He’s de flyenest dog fur makin’ 
long jumps, and de cutest dog fur hearin’; and jest 
let him git a-holt ob you, and ten men a-bangin’ at 
him couldn’t make him turn yer loose.” 

Marcus Aurelius and two white boys were looking 
longingly at the forbidden fruit. To be sure, Will 
Carlin was the son of Judge Carlin, and Victor Stan- 
nard the ward of Colonel Brooks, two of the most 


respected citizens of Westfield; but these young fel-- 


lows had such a proclivity for mischief, that pruden- 
tial considerations rarely checked their pranks. They 
had been the most active spoilers of old Harwood’s 
fruit orchard and melon patches, but this season Tiger 
was too much for them. Will fairly ground bis teeth 
as he looked at the ripe fruit. 

“Why didn’t the stingy old man plant his melons 
in the back lot?” he growled. ‘He’s stuck ’em there 
just to make our mouths water, knowin’ we can’t get 
’em. Tiger guards ’em all night, and old Harwood 
all day. Do you know, I’ve the greatest mind to 
jump over this fence, and make a dash for one of 
‘em? I don’t see the old man anywhere.” 

“But I do. He’s dodging behind that tree now, and 
watchin’ us,” Victor said. ‘Besides, it’s broad day- 
light, and he can see who we are. He’d be only too 
glad to haul us up before your pa and Uncle Brooks, 
and wouldn’t they have to pay damages? Worse 
than the calf business.” 

“You needn't try to git ’em, you white fellars,” 
Marcus Aurelius said, grimly, twitching up a single 
old suspender, which held in place a very ragged pair 
of pants. “You’re rich, and you kin buy watermil- 
lions when you wants ’em, and ef you likes better ter 
steal ’em it’s caze you likes de rascality. But I can’t 
buy ’em, and I’d nebber git a taste ob one—no, not 
de teeniest bit—ef I didn’t steal it.” 

“I wish we could get even with old Harwood,” Will 
grumbled. “I’d give anything to show him we can 
help ourselves to his melons inspite of his dog. But 
I suppose it’s useless to try.” 

“A piece of poisoned meat would quiet the dog,” 
suggested Victor. 

“Poisoned meat!” repeated Will. ‘‘ You don’t 
know anything of that dog, sure. He wouldn’t touch 
the most tempting morsel, if his master didn’t give it 
to him. That won't do.” 

“Ef dey didn’t hold on so monstous tight,” Marky 
said, meditatively, “I wouldn’t mind a nip outer my 
leg, but dem bulldogs jump fust fur yer face. He 
mought git a-holt ob my ears, or my nose.” 

“Your nose, Marky,—never!” Victor laughed. 
“Your nose is too near your face for any dog to get a 
bite of it. But what on earth are you cacklin’ about?” 

“Ki! ki! ki!” laughed Marky, snapping his fingers 
defiantly in the direction of the melons. 

“I’m honin fur dem ar melons, and jest as sure as 
I’se named Marky Relius I’m gwine ter git my fill ob 
em, dog or no dog. Ef you'll holp me we'll hab a 
reg’lar watermillion picnic ter-night. De moon rises 
*bout eleben, and it'll be clar enuff fur us ter take our 
pick.” 

***Watermillions’ have turned that boy’s brain,” 
said Victor. “What on earth are you driving at, 
Marky?” 





“Well, it’s resky,—I don’t say but what it aint mity 
resky, ef de staple comes out; but its druv in de mid- 
dle ob de tree, and I reckon dat dog can’t pull it out. 
I’m sot inter beat dat dog, sure. ‘I'll gell you wot 
I’m gwine ter do. You know dat chain’s awful long— 
long enuff ter let Tiger chaw us up ef we tetch de 
patch. I’m gwine ter make a race-course way out- 
side de patch, and run round and round. De dog he’ll 


foller, and eb’ry time he makes a turn round dat tree, | 


de chain it gits shorter. Oh, I'll tangle him up so he 
can’t gitatus! While I’m racin’ round, you’ll pick 
de watermillions.”” 

“Well, that’s rather a cute trick,” said Will, laugh- 
ing. ‘The chain is new, and isn’t likely to break, but 
the dog may give the alarm, and we’ll have old Har- 
wood out after us with his rusty blunderbuss.” 

“Hi! aint you scary?” with a contemptuous grin. 
“De dog don’t ginerally bark; he jist growls. Ole 
Harwood he sleeps like a rock, and ef he does wake, 
he’s got de rheumatiz so bad it’ll take him everlastin’ 
to git on his pants. We kin git acart-load ob melons 
while dey is kickin’ up jack in de house.” 

“I’m ready,” laughed Will. ‘I don’t care so much 
for the melons, but I’m in for worrying old Harwood. 
It’ll be lots of fun. Come home with us, Victor, and 
we'll shut ourselves up in my room, and discuss ways 
and means. General Marcus Aurelius, we will be 
back here at eleven sharp. Bring a couple of sacks 
with you.” 

When the two boys discussed in Will’s room the 
evening’s entertainment, they forgot to lower their 
voices, and every word was distinctly audible to the 
tenants of the next apartment. Those were Henry 
Carlin, an elder brother of Will’s, and a college friend 
who was spending the summer vacation with his 
classmate. 

“Just listen to those young rascals, Meredith,” 
whispered Henry Carlin. “Going to rob old Har- 
wood’s melon patch, are they? Well, he’s a hard, 
miserly man, anyway, but it won’t do to allow Master 
Will to indulge in such frolics. That boy is too bad. 
Only last week my father had to pay three times the 
value of acalf, that he and that black imp, Marky, 
rode into a marsh.” 

“Why not tell your father, and put a stop to it?” 
asked Meredith. 

“That would only stop it for to-night. No, it will 
be better to give them a good fright while they are 
stealing the melons. That may serve to deter them 
at least for a while. Didn’t they say they’d take the 
melons to Hazel Hollow, and eat them there?” 

“Yes, that was the place. They said it was an 
open space, and light as day when the moon shone, 
and not being near the road, no one passed there.” 

“Very well; somebody may intrude upon the soli- 
tude of the little pigs. And now let us discuss my 
plan.” 

All that afternoon the young men were busy in the 
garret, pulling over a trunk of old confederate uni- 
forms and helmets, and taking down from their rest- 
ing-places some rusty arms. Then they retired to the 
barn, and were not visible until supper time. 

At eleven o’clock the moon had risen, and the three 
boys met at the appointed place. Marcus Aurelius, 
in order to have his limbs free, had donned a single 
garment,—a short, sleeveless shirt, below which his 
long, lank, black legs protruded. 

“Now I’se gwine ter open de ball,” he cried, with 
a caper which tangled his legs up, and nearly broke 
his head as he fell against the fence. ‘“O Lordy, but 
dat was a bang! Now I’m gwine ter climb ober, and 
arter me and Tiger has waltzed around considerable, 
you fellars just fill de bags. Choose de striped ones, 
dey’s red meat, and jest as sweet as honey.” 

The moon shone brightly, and Marcus Aurelius, 
keeping just outside the melon patch, so that the 
dog’s chain would prevent the animal from reaching 
him, began to run around the tree. Tiger, lost in 
astonishment at this novel proceeding, dashed round 
and round after him, in a vain attempt to reach the 
negro’s legs. He leaped and growled and twisted, in 
his mad circles, until the chain hardly measured ten 
feet. 

The two boys then filled their bags hastily, and 
were over the fence with their spoil, when the dog 


gave an ear-piercing howl, and Marky, panting and | 


breathless, flew over the fence, lighting on his head. 
But his skull was too thick for the blow to give him 
more than a jar, and in a second he was on his feet 
again. 

“Run!” Marky panted. “I heerd de ole man at de 
winder, when dat dog gina howl. Whew! aint de 
bags hebby? You’se got to gin me de biggest water- 
million, fellars, I tell you!” 

Hazel Hollow, which was only a short distance 


from the main road, was a small open space, sur- | 


rounded bya forest. Laughing and jesting, the boys 


dragged their spoil where the moon shone brightest, | 


when Marky uttered an exclamation of terror. 

“Look dar!” he quavered, ‘‘What’s dem standin’ 
dar wid dere guns p’inted? O Lordy, it’s de p’leece 
comed arter us!” 


The boys cast a terrified glance at three or four mo- , 


tionless figures in uniform, standing in a line, and, 
with a yell, at once took to their heels. 

“Halt!” came a hoarse voice from the line. “Flalt, 
or we fire!” 

Nearly dead with fright, they obeyed, and in the 
extremity of his terror, Marky threw himself flat on 
the ground. 

“O Lordy!” he cried, with chattering teeth. ‘“Dey’s 
gwine ter shoot us! I hears ’em snappin’ caps!” 

“I’m not goin’ to stand here and be murdered,” 
said Will. ‘“Let’s make a break.” 

As they dashed off, a shot rang out on the air, fol- 
lowed by an ear-piercing yell from Marky, who how- 
ever did not pause in his flight. 

The boys never stopped until they reached Judge 
Carlin’s, and were safe in Will’s room. Three more 
ghastly and unnerved criminals were never seen. 

“What were soldiers doing there?” said Will. 
‘‘What’s the meaning of it all?” 

“It wan’t no real sojers,” gasped Marky. “ ’Twas 
ghostesses ob sojers, wot is buried in de woods, whar 
dey foughted in de war. I seed a blue light shinin’ 
round ’em. Oh, I'll nebber steal no more. I spizes 
watermillions now, dat I does. 1. feels as if I was 
shotted in my legs.” 

“I’m inclined to think I shall never want to see 
another,” groaned Victor. ‘Look at my new suit, 
ruined, and my face all scratched up. But ghosts 
don’t fire guns, do they?” 


| No one tried to answer that question, so the ghost 
| theory was adopted as the only way for accounting 
| for the strange apparitions. If they had seen Henry 
| Carlin and his friend Meredith busy in Hazel Hollow, 
| taking down their stuffed soldiers from the posts to 
| which they were fastened, and emptying the straw, 

they would have understood the mise en scéne of the 
| little drama. 

“Did you ever see anything like the play of that 
| little black imp’s legs?” laughed Henry. “When he 
| gave that awful yell, I was positively unnerved, 

though I knew I had fired in the air. Well, they’ve 
| left their melons behind, and they’ll never venture 
| back for them.” 
| And they never did. Some one else profited by 
their night’s adventure, and though the moral effect 
of the scare was not permanent, yet it did for a time 
keep the boys from several after-dark deeds—that 
should be called ‘“‘dark deeds’’; for, though boys’ 
| pranks of this kind are prompted by a love of mis- 
chief, they are unmanly and criminal. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 
WAISTS. 


The girl of the period seems to be a trifle more 
sensible than her sister of the last decade. Her boots 
are not quite as pointed at the toe, and their heels 
are not as distinctively ‘“‘French.’’ She does not as 
ambitiously emulate the camel, in the wearing of a 
hump upon her back, and she has discarded the “rats” 
and cushions which erst were wont to make her 
coiffure into the semblance of pillows and bolsters. 
Unfortunately, however, she does not yet realize 
that beauty is inconsistent with a pinched waist. 

Admirable as the wasp may be in his humble capac. 
ity as an insect, there seems to be no legitimate reason 
for a young woman’s modelling herself upon his 
figure; but the young woman insists upon doing so. 

She is wont to express the most fervent admiration 
for the Venus of Milo; but even at the moment when 
she stands rapt in contemplation of the grand crea- 
| ture, she finds it difficult to draw a full breath, so 

tightly enclosed is she in corsets. 

Napoleon I., who had as much common-sense as 
| military ability, was dismayed at the revival of the 
| corset in 1812. He said to an eminent physician, in 

regard to it, ‘‘This wear, born of coquetry and bad 

taste, which murders women and ill-treats their off- 
spring, tells of frivolous tastes, and warns me of an 
| approaching decadence.” 


| Cuvier, whose work on comparative anatomy was 
| published during the consulate, and who occupied 
high official position both at that time and under the 
| empire, had also the greatest aversion toward this 
article of dress. 
| He once endeavored, by practical illustration, to 
| force his views upon a young lady who was a victim 
| of tight lacing. Walking with him in the Jardin des 
Plantes, she expressed her admiration for a very 
lovely flower. 

“You were once like this blossom,” said Cuvier, 
glancing at her thin, pale face. ‘To morrow it will 
be as you are now.” ; 

The next day he led her to the same spot, where 
she found the flower drooping and dying. She asked 
the cause. 

“The plant,” said the great anatomist, “is an image 
of yourself. I will show you the trouble.” 

He pointed to a cord bound tightly about the stem, 
and continued, ‘‘You are fading away exactly in the 
same manner, under the compression of your corset, 
and you are losing by degrees all your youthful 
charms, just because you have not the courage to 
resist this dangerous fashion.” 

Said the last king of France, in an epigram which 
should have stung his subjects into common-sense, 
“Once you met Dianas, Venuses, or Niobes; nowa- 
days, only wasps. ’ 

Beauty is always to be revered and sought after, 
| and the woman might be forgiven who, by torturing 
| herself, really attained true loveliness; but when she 
| attempts to improve upon nature, she merely defeats 
her own object. It is no more possible for her to en- 
hance her charms, save by healthful living, than it is 
for a river to run uphill. 

The unnatural is always the ugly; it is but another 
name for deformity. The human figure in the shape 
of a wasp is as truly deformed as if its spinal column 
described a semicircle. 
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HOMESICK. 


Foolish books tend to make fools of their readers, 
a truth well illustrated by the following picture, 
which we commend to boys who are beginning to 
| hanker after lives of adventure. Experience is a 

hard schoolmaster, and it is advisable to get such 

lessons, as far as possible, at second-hand. ‘By oth- 
| ers’ faults wise men correct their own.” 


A little fellow, not over twelve years old, was sit- 
ting behind a box at the Omaha depot the other 
morning, crying softly and looking very dirty and 
forlorn. 

“What’s the matter?” we asked. 

*“Haint nothin’ the matter,” he said, defiantly, sit- 
ting up straight, hastily brushing away his tears, and 
— ing back his jacket a little so as to display the 

| handle of an old revolver in his pocket. Then he 

| looked off across the river at the strange buildings, 
and lost his bravery, and buried his head again and 
sobbed through his tears: 

| O mister, I’ve been a-runnin’ away, an’ I want to 
go home!” 

“What made you run away?” 
| I thought it would be nice, but it haint, no, it 

aint,” and he rested his face in his hands, and 
| looked the picture of woe. ‘Dick Dagger had a heap 
| o’ fun, but I haint had a bit.” 

| ‘Who was Dick Dagger?” 

*“Didn’t you ever hear o’ him? He was the boy- 

scout of the Rockies, an’ I wanted to be like him. 
| There haint Indians what’ll hurt a feller round here, 
is there?” 

“No.” 

“T wouldn’t shoot ’em if there was. Dick shot ’em, 
| but I don’t want to. I want to get back home, but 
| mebbe I never will,” and once more his tears flowed. 
| “Where did you live?” 

“Oh, I lived down at Marion, in Illinois, and it just 
| about killed me riding in that old freight-car; an’ I 

hurt my knee, an’ I’m cold, and haint had no break- 
fast nor supper, neither. I wish I’d never heard of 
| Dick—I don’t see how he got along so well—and if I 
‘ever get home again, and see my—my—my—ma"’— 
but the thought of his mother was too much for him. 
| I don’t want to hunt Indians, or bears, or nothin’, 
|mor rescue no maidens, an’ I’m tired of that old 
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thing!” and he pulled a rusty revolver out of his 
ocket that hadn’t been fired for ten years, and threw 
it across the track. ‘Please, mister, get me some- 
thing to eat, an’ I'll work all day for you,’’and he 
looked up pitifully, and straightened his little cap on 
his curly head. 

We took him along, and he ate three or four meals 
in one, but even after that he didn’t say a word about 
exterminating the Indian. The next day a grave- 
looking father arrived, looking for a very homesick 
boy, and they went back together. So the Govern- 
ment lost another scout, but an anxious mother got 
back a boy who will never run away again. 





THE MAN IN THE BOX. 


The convicts of West Australia devise many ways 
to escape from the hard life of the Penal Colony, but 
rarely do they resort to so hazardous and torturing a 
method as on a certain occasion not long ago, an 
account of which is given in the Queenslander: 


A Port Adelaide Customs officer was badly sur- 
prised last Thursday, and his nerves have been un- 
settled ever since. He was superintending the un- 
loading of the steamer South Australian, from West 
Australia, when he noticed a box three feet six 
inches long, by two feet one inch wide, by two feet | 
deep. 

It was a peculiar looking package. Tilting it up | 
on one side, he found it unconscionably heavy. He 
turned it over, and it fell open, and from it dropped 
not a gross of clothes-pegs, but—a man !—a live man, 
too, six feet long when standing, but literally doubled 
up now. 

The poor fellow gasped for breath, and looked ter- 
ribly emaciated. The good Catholics standing around 
piously crossed themselves. The man stretched him- 
self, and cried—screamed—for water. 

No one knew at first what to do with him, but at 
last the happy idea struck somebody that this man 
had not paid his passage money, and could, there- 
fore, be indicted for something or other surely. 
Anyhow, he had no friends, and should go to the sta- 
tion. He was given over to a policeman, and carried 
to the station, where he shrieked for something to 
eat. 

By-and-by he told his story. He was a West Aus- 
tralian convict, and wanted to get away. He couldn’t 
book a passage, because the agents and police knew 
him, so he engaged a friend to put him into this box, 
with a little water and a few biscuits; and in addition 
he had with him a small saw, pannikin, screw-driver, | 
auger and bits, chisel, matches, tobacco, and a small 
bottle of oil. He arranged a number of strings to 
the lid of the box, so that he might keep it shut when 
he wished to have it so. 

The box was heaped up with the rest of the lug- 
gage, and thrown end over end into the hold, shak- 
ing the poor fellow in a terrible manner. He was 
packed under a lot of other packages, and thus 
cramped, stifling, starving, lay half-dying during 
seven days and nights! 

When he arrived at Port Adelaide, he was almost 
askeleton. Excruciating agony had ploughed fear- 
fully deep furrows upon his face. However, he had, 
at any rate, the satisfaction of knowing that his 
arrival has created a greater sensation than the in- 
coming even of any Governor of late years. 

The Customs officer is in a fix. e can scarcely 
determine to what rate-list of tariff the “man in the 
box” belongs. It is thought, however, that he will 
be included in the ‘“‘unenumerated” articles, and pay 
ten per cent. ad valorem duty on himself. 

This is the second instance of a shipment of this 
kind, the first being a servant girl, who proved “an 
undesirable colonist.” 








STANDING BY THE TEACHER. 


The State Register of Springfield, Ill., relates the 
following curious experience of Dr. Lameroux, of 
Eldon, lowa. The doctor is a physician about forty 
years old, who in his youth was of an adventurous 
turn. At one time he found himself teaching school 
down in the Cherokee country, in a schoolhouse 
which his own hands had helped to build. 


On one occasion, having offended a number of 
young Cherokee bucks by promising them a ‘‘good 
square licking” for some infringement of his rules, he 
discovered that his pupils had come to school armed 
to the teeth, intending, as he expresses it, to ‘“‘do him 
up,” if he attempted to carry out his threat. 

He immediately dispatched a secret messenger to 
inform the parents of the young men of the state of 
affairs, and ask their attendance at the school. 

They soon came, and the schoolmaster addressed 
them in a few explanatory words. He said that the 
young men had dieobeyes the rules, and must take 
their punishment or leave the school. The old bucks, 
after consulting together, agreed to stand by the 
teacher, whereupon the refractory pupils were one by 
one disarmed and punished. 

The pistols, knives, and other weapons made quite 
apile in the centre of the room. Sometime after 
this the school gave an exhibition, which is said to 
have been the first school exhibition ever held in 
Indian Territory, at which about one thousand five 
hundred Indians were present. Many of them came 
days beforehand, and camped on the spot to await 
the great event. 





“QUALERFIED.” 


If there are sermons in stones, there is also some- 
times wisdom in the sententious expressions of per- 
sons who make no pretentions to book-learning. 


An old colored woman, who justly prided herself 
upon her honesty, was one day overheard lecturing 
her grandchild, who possessed unfortunate pilfering } 
tendencies : | 

“Now, Sam, don’t yo’ steal er pin, fur ef you'll | 
steal a pin, yo’ll steal wat’s biggah—a needle; ’n’ ef 
yo'll steal a needle, yo’ll finish yo’ days onto de gal- 
us. De main pint is a good reppytation; an’ ter 
keep a good reppytation, yo’ mus’ be qualerfied. 
W’en I shet my eyes on dis worl’, I want ter be 


— ter leave it. Bein’ qualerfied am de great 
ing!’ 
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INHERITED. 


Many people have their own particular methods of 
fibbing, and indulge in the practice with perfect un- 
consciousness of its true bearing. In the following | 


case, the son only displayed an apparently inherited 
proclivity. 





“Papa,” said a lady to her husband, “do you know 
that Bobby told me a deliberate story to-day ?”’ 
rs ““What’s that?” said papa, looking sternly at Bobby. 

A story! Do you know what becomes of little boys 
who tell stories?” 

Bobby did not know. 

“The lions and tigers eat ’em up. You mustn’t 
tell stories, Bobby. Ses wicked.” 


+ 
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UNCONSCIOUS SARCASM. 





Children are sometimes severely sarcastic without 
knowing it. A little boy who had just arrived in | 
Dakota was astonished at the number of martial | 


titles borne by the men. 


_ His baby ambition had always been for military 
life, but the superabundance of officers appalled him. 

“Mamma,” he demanded, one day, after two or 
three peaceful “warriors” had taken their departure, 


“did any o’ these majers an’ colonels ever do the— 


the sojers any good?” 


The effect of using BROWN’S CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE upon the teeth is most 
remarkable. It clears away the Tartar, removes Yel- 
lowness, imparts Whiteness to the teeth, and strength- 
ens the gums. Price, 25 cents. (Ade, 
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26 West 23" St NewYork 

World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Orippies. 

Self and Secondary hand propulsion, 
indoors and out. omfort, durability, 
and ease of movement unequalled, Sole 
makers of the patented “ ROLLING 
CHAIRS” pushed about at the Centen- & 
nial. For Illustrated Catalogue send = 
stamp and mention Youth’s Companion, 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 81 John St., N. Y. 
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Reliable Carpenter Organs 


Containing the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action. 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 
styles, ranging in price from $20 up, 

arranted for 8 Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments. Buy no Or- 
an until you have seen our Cata- 
| aoling Free to any address, 
E. P. Carpenter Co., _. 
(Est. 1850.) rattleboro’, Vt. 


yA VEN 1 BEST pool 
re The "Pretest Shades. ’ 


The Latest Weaves. 
THE NEW MASCOTTE BLACK SILK, 





And the Lowest Prices. 


One of the most beautiful Pe ever produced in a 


Black Silk. Our Silks are all made from a superior 
uality of pure silk yarns, and dyed by the best dyers in 
the world, hence their permanent richness and superior 
wearing qualities. Send four 2c. s' ps for samples, 
stating kinds most desired, and we will send choice line 
to select from, and return stamps with first order. 
Please mention the COMPANION. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
Knickerbocker ShoulderBrace 
and Suspend bined ag 
the Chest, prevents round Shoulders. 
A perfect Skirt-supporter for Ladies. 
No harness; simple; unlike all others. 
Sizes for Men 
Women, Boys and 
Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoul- 
der Brace, Sold by 
Druggists and Gen- 
eral Stores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1 per pair, plain and figured, or 
$1.50 silk-faced. Send chest measure 
around the body. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO. 
N.A.JOHNSON, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we controlevery 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold, The sale last 
year was phenomenal, we are confi- 
dent of a still greater one this season, 
It is London Seal Skin Dye with vel- 
vet finish, etc., and THE garment of 
the world. 

OUR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 
$25.00. 
¢" Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent 
free to any address. Send for it. 
BOSTON. 


oH TATE _ CUSTOM MADE 
Bays pants PANTS $3. 


FULL SUITS aT 
Poputan Prices. 


Where do you order 
your pants? I order of 
the Bay State Pants 
Co., Boston, at only $3 
a pair, Custom Made. 
Try them by sending 6 
cents for Samples, rules 
for measurement and 
other particulars, show- 
ing how this is done. 


BAY STATE PANTS (0,, 30 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
$1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
bas | family having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
of our very st popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size (1144x13 in.), printed 
on elegant ia music paper, and would 
cost from 30 to cents each at music stores. 


bh 
NIGHT BIRD’S COOING.” 
This very popular and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
for 60 cts. ILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
2 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 


nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 
LIEBIG CUMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 1e 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 








SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
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FOULBER-ON, g 

The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 





% An Unsolicited Testimonial. * 


The Value of Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 
in Malarial Fever, Headache 
and Constipation. 

“For a long time I was troubled with constipation, and 
at one time I was confined to my bed for two weeks 
with malarial fever, which my physician said was 
directly traceable to constipation. Finally, after con- 
tinual urging on my wife’s part, I consented to try Dr. 
Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. After the first trial I 


te Remedy I considered myself completely cured, and 
I now enjoy better health than I have had for three 
years. I earnestly recommend this medicine to an 
one troubled as I was.”—THOS. G. SPENCE, 164 12th 
Street, South Brooklyn, New York. 

Dr. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY is for sale by 
Druggists, price $1. Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, 
Rondout, N. Y., for illustrated book, “How to Cure 
Kidney, Liver and Blood Disorders.” Mention this paper. 
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BRIGGS & COS PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS 





| stamped, and 
| paper and it leaves a clear impression on the goods. To 
| stamp Plush or Velvet pass the fron very lightly over 


are the best in the world for stamping on Plush,Velvet, 
Silk, Linen, &c., for embroidery or painting. All thatis 
| required is to place the paper on the material to be 


pass a warm iron over the back of the 


the paper. 25 sample designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
New book showing all latest designs sent on receipt of 
lb cents. Use BRIGGS & CO.’S IMPORTED SILKS for 
Embroidery. 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 





We will send you a book contain. 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 

mention this 

Paper when 

writing. 
















THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


Plymouth Rock $¢3 


WE cut and make 


want. 


self-measurement blanks. 





will include a good linen tape measure. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass.. opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


OVERCOATS 


Pa nts at Proportionate Prices. 


each pair to order, and our contract with every 


| WHOLE SUITS AND 


buyer is, that on the return of our goods for any cause, we will refund his 
money, or make another garment. WE believe it is unfair to solicit cash orders, 
as our imitators do, without giving this privilege. Any buyer by mail, who has 
sent money in good faith, 


should not be obliged to keep goods that he does not 


Mention this paper, and we 


N OT 


READY MADE 





SEDCGWICK BROS. RICHMOND, IND. 





F Scomacir‘iiing Gu, 


Having rebuilt, is ready to supply the 
© ceeandl tor its well-known 


Rolled Avena, Oat Meal, Farina, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, 
Pearl and Crushed Barley, 


ROLLED AND CRACKED WHEAT, 


F.8. New Process & White Winter Graham Flour 
If you want the genuine order from your 
grocer in riginal Packages. 

Do not be deceived by in.moderate recommendations 
of ew | article made of Corn, un, +4! claimed to be the 
“Food of Foods.” Its great lack is in albuminoids and 
phosphates, essential to the formation of muscle, bone 
and brain, which places all products of corn, however 
prepared, far behind those of Oats and Wheat. 

FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 








Is Your Horse Lame 








experienced immediate relief, headache and all disap- | — 
earing. After less than two weeks’ use of the Favor- | 


A Sound Animal Must 
Have Sound Feet. 


The illustration below was taken from.a hoof, to show 
the result of a bad nail made by the Cold-Rolled and 
Shearing process, which caused the death of a valuable 
animal, and for which loss the owner received no re- 
muneration. 


Tay IS THE WAY 
IT WAS DONE. A 
nail was driven into the hoof 
which slivered in driving, 
Figure 4 represents one par 
which entered the quick, or 
sensitive part of the foot, 
Figure 5 is the thick blade 
which passed out of the wali 
of the hoof for clinching. 


HESE ARE THE * a 
NAILS THAT DID IT. The manufacture of 


ge hails by the Cold Rolled 


Punching and Shearing 


Process causes them to 

split, sliver and break 
resulting in permaneuc 
lameness, if not imme- 
diate fatality. 

| Will never SPLIT, SLIVER or BREAK. 

| Forged separately, in 

precisely the same man- Gases 

| ner as an old-fashioned 

hand-made _ nail, from 

iron especially imported aE 

for their manufacture, 

THE ONLY HOT-FORGED and HAMMER- 

POINTED HORSE-SHOE NAIL 


IN THE WORLD. 


When your horse is shod see that no other nails are 
used, and avoid all risks. For sale by all dealers in 
Horseshoe nails, Sample sent free by mail. Mention 
this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CoO., 


NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 
BAIBY’S 
SKIN & SCALP 


CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


Meal " 
4 t 




















OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 
beautifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
| from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 





While we receive back very few goods, nearly every case is where the | infallible. 
customer sends us wrong measures, but even then, our business is founded on | A 
the broad principle of giving satisfaction at any cost, regardless of | externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Bloo 
whether the mistake is the buyer’s or ours. The American Express will reply to 
any inquiries in regard to us, addressed to their Boston office.. Upon receipt 
of 6 cents, we will mail you full line of samples and 


CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
P, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 


ifier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 

‘om poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.: SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Go., BOSTON, MASS. 


t@ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BA BY’S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
\ fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








paper, that my patient, who was a lawyer, had | 


been guilty of using very abusive language toa 
judge on the bench, before whom he was arguing 
a case. The judge had fined him heavily, and 
committed him to jail for contempt of court. 

‘The next morning his wife came to see me. She 
stated that her husband had experienced not only 
a return of the voices, but that words addressed to 
him were misinterpreted into insults. 

In stating his case to the judge, the latter had 
asked him, in a perfectly kind manner, to hand 
him some papers about which he had been speak- 
ing. Her husband had imagined that the judge 
had called him a liar, and had cursed him. 

Thereupon he had replied by applying similar 
epithets to the judge, when the latter, believing 
the dignity of the court to have been infringed, 
had inflicted severe and summary punishment on 
the offender. 

A note to his honor, in which I stated the facts 
within my knowledge, procured his release, and a 
second removal of the wax banished his erroneous 
perceptions. He has taken better care of his ears 
since. 

Illusions and hallucinations have in all ages of 
the world played an important part in its history. 

Joan of Arc, who took the leadership of the 
French armies, and conducted them to victory, 
was induced to do so by hallucinations of sight 
and hearing. 

“It is now seven years ago,” she said to her 
judges, when she was on trial for her life as a 
sorceress, ‘‘when on a summer’s day, in my 
father’s garden, I heard for the first time, on my 
right hand, towards the church, a voice, and there 
stood a figure in a bright radiance before my eyes. 

“It had the appearance and look of aright good 
and virtuous man, wore wings, was surrounded 
by light on all sides, and by the angels of heaven. 
It was the Archangel Michael. 

“The voice seemed to me to command respect; 
but I was yet a child, and was frightened at the 





figure, and doubted very much whether it was the | 
Archangel. I saw him and the angels as distinctly 
before my eyes as I now see you, my judges.” 

With words of encouragement the Archangel 
announced to her that God had taken pity on 
France, and that she must hasten to the assistance 
of the king. With what enthusiasm and success 
she did so are matters of history. 

That Luther suffered from cerebral disease and 
hallucinations is not a matter for doubt, and yet, 
notwithstanding the unmistakable character of 
his symptoms, he put full faith in the visions 
which appeared to him. 

Relative to his illness, he wrote in January, 
1532: ‘‘My malady, which consists of a series of 
headaches, vertigoes, and so on, is decidedly not 
natural. Nothing I take remedies it in the slight- 
est degree, though I implicitly obey my physi- 
cian’s directions.” 

In the month of May, 1530, he remarked: 
“When I try to work, my head becomes filled 
with all sorts of whizzing, buzzing, thundering 
noises, and if I did not leave off on the instant, I 
should faint away. For the last three days I have 
not been able even to look at a letter... . 

“The day your letter came from Nuremberg, I 
had another visit from the devil. I was alone, 
Vicus and Cyriacus having gone out, and this 
time the evil one got the better of me, and drove 
me out of my bed, and compelled me to seek the 
face of man.” 

The instances of illusions or hallucinations, 
which are of constant occurrence in our own time, 
and which are oftentimes excited by designing 
knaves and charlatans, are too many even for spe- 
cific allusion. 

They may be avoided by one refusing to accept 
as realities any surprising circumstances, to the 
investigation of which we are not permitted to 
bring all our senses, under such circumstances as 
are most favorable for the discovery of truth. 

A “healthy scepticism” in regard to all unusual 
or extraordinary phenomena, till we have sub- 
mitted them to our perceptive faculties when act- 
ing in a normal manner, is a better mental con- 
dition than that which leads to uninquiring ac- 
quiescence in the truth of apparently impossible 
occurrences. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


UNCOMMON FEES. 


The medical profession does not bear the repu- 
tation of a calling which develops a grasping and 
avaricious character. On the contrary there is no 
vocation in which gratuitous service is more fre- 
quently rendered. But here is a case in which the 
patient offered as a fee his whole stock in trade, 
and the physician received it. The case is reported 
in the New York Herald, and does infinite credit 
to the patient’s generous impulses and thoughtful 
survey of his resources. 

The other day a ragged, unkempt newsboy 
pulled the bell of the residence of Dr. George F. 
Shrady, and asked the servant if “the doc was 
in.” Just then Dr. Shrady emerged from the par- 
lor, and the newsboy made a rush at him with an 
upturned thumb. 

‘What's the matter, boy ?” asked the doctor. 

“Pisen’d thumb, doctor,” answered the youth. 

‘How ?” 

“Cat.” 

“H'm! Come in.” 

The gamin marched into the study, and had his 
‘‘pisen’d thumb” duly doctored. During the pro- 





cess he explained that he had been chasing a cat. 





SEPT. 1, 1887. 








“T cornered the old Tom in an ash barrel,” con- 
tinued the newsboy, ‘“‘an’ jes’ as I was pullin’ him 
out by his tail he goes back on hisself, turns 
around, and gives me an almighty bite.” 

‘“‘Why did you come to me?” asked Dr. Shrady. 

“Oh! I didn’t want to go to any o’ them com- 
mon fizzishuns.” 

“But uncommon physicians want uncommon 
fees,” said the doctor, eyeing the urchin; “how 
much have you got?” 

The boy dived into his ragged trousers’ pocket, 
fished out some cents, and held them in his open, 
dirty hand. Dr. Shrady smiled, and told him to 
put them back. 

“Say, doc,” said the lad, determined to pay 
something; ‘here take a Daily Noos,” and he 
flopped one on the table. Just as he got to the 
door of the study he suddenly turned back, and 
said, ‘‘Say, doctor, I only got ‘nother left; yer 
might ters well have this,” and flopped the second 
Daily Noos on the table. Then he paddled off to 
the front door, hitching up his trousers, but a 
thought seemed to strike him suddenly, and turn- 
ing back he peered in at the study door. and said, 
as he pulled a lock of his hair, ‘‘Say, doc, I fer- 
got ter thank yez.” 

Dr. Shrady has had many rich patients, but 
this is the first time he has had a patient’s whole 
stock in trade as a fee. 

——~oo——___—_- 
THE UNBRUISED GRAIN. 


There’s silence in the mill, 
The great wheel standeth still, 
And leaves the grain unbruised. 


The miller gray and old. 
Who lieth dead and cold, 
Hath earned his blessed rest. 
O youth, take thou his place 
And, with uplifted face, 
Work thou for human need! 
Let not life’s force in thee 
Unused and wasted be— 
Take thou the true man’s place! 
—Grace Webster Hinsdale. 
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For the Companion. 


STEALING WATERMELONS. 


Farmer Harwood’s watermelon patch was a little 
back from the road fence, at some distance from his 
house, and there, amidst the matted vines, the tempt- 
ing melons lay in full view of persons who passed by. 
The old man, in former seasons, had suffered at the 
hands of youthful marauders to such an extent that 
he had bought a large, fierce bulldog, and made him 
the Cerberus of this patch of melons. The dog was 
fastened at night to a staple fixed securely in the 
trunk of a great oak-tree that stood directly in the 
centre of the melon patch, and his chain was long 
enough to enable him to make acircuit of the planted 
space, and guard its outer edges as well as its centre. 

“Tiger” seldom barked. He did not like to waste 
his strength in noise, but, as Marcus Aurelius Simp- 
son—the worst little black rascal in the neighbor- 
hood—said of him, ‘*He’s de flyenest dog fur makin’ 
long jumps, and de cutest dog fur hearin’; and jest 
let him git a-holt ob you, and ten men a-bangin’ at 
him couldn’t make him turn yer loose.” 

Marcus Aurelius and two white boys were looking 
longingly at the forbidden fruit. To be sure, Will 
Carlin was the son of Judge Carlin, and Victor Stan- 
nard the ward of Colonel Brooks, two of the most 


respected citizens of Westfield; but these young fel- | 


lows had such a proclivity for mischief, that pruden- 
tial considerations rarely checked their pranks. They 
had been the most active spoilers of old Harwood’s 
fruit orchard and melon patches, but this season Tiger 
was too much for them. Will fairly ground his teeth 
as he looked at the ripe fruit. 

“Why didn’t the stingy old man plant his melons 
in the back lot?” he growled. “He's stuck ’em there 
just to make our mouths water, knowin’ we can’t get 
‘em. Tiger guards ’em all night, and old Harwood 
all day. Do you know, I’ve the greatest mind to 
jump over this fence, and make a dash for one of 
‘em? I don’t see the old man anywhere.” 

“But I do. He’s dodging behind that tree now, and 
watchin’ us,” Victor said. ‘Besides, it’s broad day- 
light, and he can see who we are. He’d be only too 
glad to haul us up before your pa and Uncle Brooks, 
and wouldn’t they have to pay damages? Worse 
than the calf business.” 

“You needn't try to git "em, you white fellars,” 
Marcus Aurelius said, grimly, twitching up a single 
old suspender, which held in place a very ragged pair 
of pants. “You’re rich, and you kin buy watermil- 
lions when you wants ’em, and ef you likes better ter 
steal ’em it’s caze you likes de rascality. But I can’t 
buy ’em, and I’d nebber git a taste ob one—no, not 
de teeniest bit—ef I didn’t steal it.” 

“I wish we could get even with old Harwood,” Will 
grumbled. “I'd give anything to show him we can 
help ourselves to his melons inspite of his dog. But 
I suppose it’s useless to try.” 

“A piece of poisoned meat would quiet the dog,” 
suggested Victor. 

“Poisoned meat!” repeated Will. ‘‘ You don’t 
know anything of that dog, sure. He wouldn’t touch 
the most tempting morsel, if his master didn’t give it 
to him. That won’t do.” 

“Ef dey didn’t hold on so monstous tight,” Marky 
said, meditatively, “I wouldn’t mind a nip outer my 
leg, but dem bulldogs jump fust fur yer face. He 
mought git a-holt ob my ears, or my nose.” 

“Your nose, Marky,—never!” Victor laughed. 
“Your nose is too near your face for any dog to get a 
bite of it. But what on earth are you cacklin’ about?” 

“Ki! ki! ki!” laughed Marky, snapping his fingers 
defiantly in the direction of the melons. 

“I’m honin fur dem ar melons, and jest as sure as 
I’se named Marky Relius I’m gwine ter git my fill ob 
em, dog or no dog. Ef you'll holp me we'll hab a 
reg’lar watermillion picnic ter-night. De moon rises 
*bout eleben, and it'll be clar enuff fur us ter take our 
pick.” 

“*Watermillions’ have turned that boy’s brain,” 
said Victor. ‘“‘What on earth are you driving at, 
Marky?” 





“Well, it’s resky,—I don’t say but what it aint mity | No one tried to answer that question, so the ghost 
resky, ef de staple comes out; but its druv in de mid- | theory was adopted as the only way for accounting 
dle ob de tree, and I reckon dat dog can’t pull it out. for the strange apparitions. If they had seen Henry 
I’m sot inter beat dat dog, sure. ‘I’ll tell you wot | Carlin and his friend Meredith busy in Hazel Hollow, 
I’m gwine ter do. You know dat chain’s awful long— | taking down their stuffed soldiers from the posts to 
long enuff ter let Tiger chaw us up ef we tetch de| which they were fastened, and emptying the straw, 
patch. I’m gwine ter make a race-course way out- | they would have understood the mise en scéne of the 
side de patch, and run round and round. De dog he’ll | little drama. 
foller, and eb’ry time he makes a turn round dat tree, “Did you ever see anything like the play of that 
de chain it gits shorter. Oh, I’ll tangle him up so he | little black imp’s legs?” laughed Henry. ‘When he 
can’t git at us! While I’m racin’ round, you'll pick | gave that awful yell, I was positively unnerved, 
de watermillions.” though I knew I had fired in the air. Well, they’ve 

‘Well, that’s rather a cute trick,” said Will, laugh. | left their melons behind, and they’ll never venture 
ing. ‘The chain is new, and isn’t likely to break, but | back for them.” 
the dog may give the alarm, and we'll have old Har-| And they never did. Some one else profited by 
wood out after us with his rusty blunderbuss,” their night’s adventure, and though the moral effect 

“Hi! aint you scary?” with a contemptuous grin. | of the scare was not permanent, yet it did for a time 
“De dog don’t ginerally bark; he jist growls. Ole | keep the boys from several after-dark deeds—that 
Harwood he sleeps like a rock, and ef he does wake, | should be called “dark deeds”; for, though boys’ 
he’s got de rheumatiz so bad it’ll take him everlastin’ | pranks of this kind are prompted by a love of mis- 
to git on his pants. We kin git acart-load ob melons | chief, they are unmanly and criminal. 
while dey is kickin’ up jack in de house.” 

“I’m ready,” laughed Will. ‘I don’t care so much 
for the melons, but I’m in for worrying old Harwood. 
It’ll be lots of fun. Come home with us, Victor, and 
we'll shut ourselves up in my room, and discuss ways 
and means. General Marcus Aurelius, we will be 
back here at eleven sharp. Bring a couple of sacks 
with you.” 

When the two boys discussed in Will’s room the 
evening’s entertainment, they forgot to lower their 
voices, and every word was distinctly audible to the 
tenants of the next apartment. Those were Henry 
Carlin, an elder brother of Will’s, and a college friend 
who was spending the summer vacation with his 
classmate. 

“Just listen to those young rascals, Meredith,” 
whispered Henry Carlin. “Going to rob old Har. 
wood’s melon patch, are they? Well, he’s a hard, 
miserly man, anyway, but it won’t do to allow Master 
Will to indulge in such frolics. That boy is too bad. 
Only last week my father had to pay three times the 
value of acalf, that he and that black, imp, Marky, 
rode into a marsh.” | 
Pe oe ng your father, and put a stop to it?” tightly enclosed is she in corsets. 

‘ i as Napoleon I., who had as much common-sense as 

“That would only stop it for to-night. No, it will | military ability, was dismayed at the revival of the 
be better to give them a. good fright while they are | corset in 1812. He said to an eminent physician, in 
stealing the melons. That may serve to deter them regard to it, “This wear, born of coquetry and bad 
at least for a while. Didn’t they say they'd — the taste, which murders women and ill-treats their off- 
——- to Hazel Hollow, and eat them there? spring, tells of frivolous tastes, and warns me of an 

Yes, that was the place. They said it was an | “i itu daiiieaan.* 
open space, and light as day when the moon shone, | — né . > ae P 
idea ie oie an one passed there,” Cuvier, whose work on comparative anatomy was 
ae “am somebody may ote upon the sell- published during the consulate, and who occupied 
tude of the little pigs. And now let us discuss my high official position both at that time and under the 
plan.” poe settee also the greatest aversion toward this 
F article ress. 

AB thet afterncen the young men were busy in the | He once endeavored, by practical illustration, to 
= ee tose. Annalee rita ay tee Ma force his views upon a young lady who was a victim 
i 1 at - h ired _ of tight lacing. Walking with him in the Jardin des 
i sig the aati entire aie jon they retes to the Plantes, she expressed her admiration for a very 
barn, and were not visible until supper time. lovely flower. 

At eleven o’clock the moon had risen, and the three “You were once like this blossom,” said Cuvier, 
boys met at the appointed place. Marcus Aurelius, glancing at her thin, pale face. ‘To morrow it will 
in order to have his limbs free, had donned a single be as you are now.” : 
garment,—a short, sleeveless shirt, below which his The next day he led her to the same spot, where 
tong, lank, black legs pretraded. A .,, | She found the flower drooping and dying. She asked 

“Now I’se gwine ter open de ball,” he cried, with Gieenine 
Senger whieh tangled his tege up, and nearly broke “The plant,” said the great anatomist, ‘is an image 
his head as he fell against the fence. “O Lordy, but | o¢ yourself. 1 will show you the troulae.” 
dat was abang! Now I’m gwine ter climb ober, and He pointed to a cord bound tightly about the stem, 
arter me and Tiger has waltzed around considerable, and continued, “You are fading away exactly in the 
you fellars just fill de bags. Choose de striped ones, celieials ‘enaey et sesh nina tau dabaet 
dey’s red meat, and jest as sweet as honey.” a eS ee ae Pharr 

4 and you are losing by degrees all your youthful 

The moon shone brightly, and Marcus Aurelius, charms, just because you have not the courage to 
keeping just outside the melon patch, so that the resist this dangerous fashion.” 
dog’s chain would prevent the animal from reaching Said the last king of eee in an epigram which 
him, began to run around the tree. Tiger, lost in should have stung his subjects into common-sense, 
astonishment at this novel proceeding, dashed round “Once you met Dianas, Venuses, or Niobes; nowa- 
and round after him, in a vain attempt to reach the | 4, 1 Ac Ae , fe ’ 

, : * ys, only wasps. 
negre’s logs. He tenped and growled and twisted, in Beauty is always to be revered and sought after, 
— circles, until the chain hardly measured ten an a the woman might oe torgiven who, by torturing 
erself, really attained true loveliness; but when she 

The two boys then Siled their bags hastily, and | attempts to improve upon nature, she merely defeats 
petcoregiem,3 the Sense with thelr spell, when the dog her own object. It is no more possible for her to en- 
give om eogtendang Dewi, ant asty, pouting ond | hance her charms, save by healthful living, than it is 
breathless, flew over the fence, lighting on his head. for a river to run uphill. 
preg n on —- pee theme tage ge parted a The unnatural is always the ugly; it is but another 
again. ° name for deformity. The human figure in the shape 

“Run!” Marky panted. “I heerd de ole man at de yak weet — oe See etene 
winder, when dat dog gina howl. Whew! aint de - 
bags hebby? You’se got to gin me de biggest water- ° 
million, fellars, I tell you!” 

Hazel Hollow, which was only a short distance 
from the main road, was a small open space, sur- Foolish books tend to make fools of their readers, 
rounded bya forest. Laughing and jesting, the boys | a truth well illustrated by the following picture, 
dragged their spoil where the moon shone brightest, | which we commend to boys who are beginning to 
when Marky uttered an exclamation of terror. | hanker after lives of adventure. Experience is a 

“Look dar!” he quavered, ‘‘What’s dem standin’ hard schoolmaster, and it is advisable to get such 
dar wid dere guns p’inted? O Lordy, it’s de p’leece lessons, as far as possible, at second-hand. “By oth- 
comed arter us!” ers’ faults wise men correct their own.” 

The boys cast a terrified glance at three or four mo-| 4 jittle fellow, not over twelve years old, was sit- 
tionless figures in uniform, standing in a line, and, , ting behind a box at the Omaha depot the other 
with a yell, at once took to their heels. morning, crying softly and looking very dirty and 


“Halt!” came a hoarse voice from the line. “Halt, a the matter?” we asked. 
or we fire!” ‘“‘Haint nothin’ the matter,” he said, defiantly, sit- 
Nearly dead with fright, they obeyed, and in the | ting up straight, hastily brushing away his tears, and 
extremity of his terror, Marky threw himself flat on — back his jacket a little so as to display the 

| handle of an old revolver in his pocket. Then he 

the ground. | looked off across the river at the strange buildings, 
“O Lordy!” he cried, with chattering teeth. “‘Dey’s | and lost his bravery, and buried his head again and 
gwine ter shoot us! I hears ’em snappin’ caps!” = —— “3 eee <i thei on 

“I’m not goin’ to stand here and be murdered,” | go —— a eo 
said Will. ‘“Let’s make a break.” “What made you run away?” 

As they dashed off, a shot rang out on the air, fol- | . KA oy it — = —— but . > no, ve 

aint,” and he reste is face in his hands, an 

lowed by y an can giereng you from Marky, whe how- looked the picture of woe. ‘Dick Dagger had a heap 
ever did not pause in his flight. | o’ fun, but I haint had a bit.” 

The boys never stopped until they reached Judge | “Who was Dick Dagger?” _ 
Carlin’s, and were safe in Will’s room. Three more Wary bing Kart ng! a an re a. 
ghastly and unnerved criminals were never seen. Sees es he. Meee: oe. wees fo Ve D ‘ 


- There haint Indians what'll hurt a feller round here, 
“What were soldiers doing there?” said Will. | is there?” 
“ » 


‘‘What’s the meaning of it all?” rr if th Dick shot ‘em 
“ , coe @ ” “T wouldn’t shoot ’em ere was. Dick s ‘em, 
it wan't no real sojers,” gaeped Marky. “*Twas | but I don’t want to. I want to get back home, but 


ghostesses ob sojers, wot is buried in de woods, whar | mebbe I never will,” and once more his tears flowed. 
dey foughted in de war. I seed a blue light shinin’ “Where did you live?” b 
round ’em. Oh, I’ll nebber steal no more. I spizes | “Oh, I lived down at Marion, in Illinois, and it just 


about killed me riding in that old freight-car; an’ I 
watermillions now, dat I does. 1. feels as if I was hurt my knee, an’ I’m cold, and haint had no break- 
shotted in my legs.” fast nor supper, neither. I wish I’d never heard of 


——_____+o+----__ 


For the Companion. 
WAISTS. 


The girl of the period seems to be a trifle more 
sensible than her sister of the last decade. Her boots 
are not quite as pointed at the toe, and their heels 
are not as distinctively ‘French.’ She does not as 
ambitiously emulate the camel, in the wearing of a 
hump upon her back, and she has discarded the “‘rats”’ 
and cushions which erst were wont to make her 
coiffure into the semblance of pillows and bolsters. 
| Unfortunately, however, she does not yet realize 

that beauty is inconsistent with a pinched waist. 
Admirable as the wasp may be in his humble capac- 
ity as an insect, there seems to be no legitimate reason 
for a young woman’s modelling herself upon his 
| figure; but the young woman insists upon doing so. 

She is wont to express the most fervent admiration 
for the Venus of Milo; but even at the moment when 
she stands rapt in contemplation of the grand crea- 
ture, she finds it difficult to draw a full breath, so 











HOMESICK. 


“I’m inclined to think I shall never want to see | Dick—I don’t see how pod gn along so well—and if I 
” | ever get home again, and see my—my—my—ma"’— 
anether,” groaned Vietor. “Look at my new suit, but the thought of his mother was too much for him. 
“I don’t want to hunt Indians, or bears, or nothin’, 
|mor rescue no maidens, an’ I’m tired of that old 


ruined, and my face all scratched up. But ghosts, 
don’t fire guns, do they?” 
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thing!” and he pulled a rusty revolver out of his 


pocket that hadn’t been fired for ten years, and threw | SAPONACEOUS DENTIF RICE upon the teeth is most 
it across the track. ‘Please, mister, get me some-| remarkable. It clears away the Tartar, removes Yel- 


thing to eat, an’ I'll work all day for you,’ and he 
looked up pitifully, and straightened his little cap on 
his curly head. 


ens the gums. Price, 25 cents. 


The effect of using BROWN’S CAMPHORATED 


lowness, imparts Whiteness to the teeth, and strength- 
(Ade. 





We took him along, and he ate three or four meals 





in oue, but even after that he didn’t say a word about 
exterminating the Indian. The next day a grave- 
looking father arrived, looking for a very homesick 
boy, and they went back together. So the Govern- 
ment lost another scout, but an anxious mother got 
back a boy wio will never run away again. 





THE MAN IN THE BOX. 


The convicts of West Australia devise many ways 
to escape from the hard life of the Penal Colony, but 
rarely do they resort to so hazardous and torturing a 
method as on a certain occasion not long ago, an 
account of which is given in the Queenslander: 

A Port Adelaide Customs officer was badly sur- 
prised last Thursday, and his nerves have been un- 
settled ever since. He was superintending the un- 
loading of the steamer South Australian, from West 
Australia, when he noticed a box three feet six 
inches long, by two feet one inch wide, by two feet | 
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deep. 
It was a peculiar looking package. Tilting it up | 
on one side, he found it unconscionably heavy. He 


turned it over, and it fell open, and from it dropped | Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 


not a gross of clothes-pegs, but—a man !—a live man, 


too, six feet long when standing, but literally doubled | Self and Secondary han 

indoors and out. 
and ease of movement unequalled, Sole 
> . on . . 4 makers of the 
ribly emaciated. The good Catholics standing around | CHAIRS” pushed about at the Centen- 
piously crossed themselves. The man stretched him- | nial. 


up now. 
The poor fellow gasped for breath, and looked ter- 


self, and cried—screamed—for water. 


stamp and mention Youth's Companion, 
No one knew at first what to do with him, but at | Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 81 John St., N. Y. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 





Invalids and Cripples. 

propulsion, 
Jomfort, durability, 

patented “ ROLLING 


For Illustrated Catalogue send 





last the happy idea struck somebody that this man 
had not paid his passage money, and could, there- 
fore, be indicted for something or other surely. 
Anyhow, he had no friends, and should go to the sta- 
tion. He was given over to a policeman, and carried 
to the station, where he shrieked for something to 
eat. 

By-and-by he told his story. He was a West Aus- 
tralian convict, and wanted to get away. He couldn’t 
book a passage, because the agents and police knew 
him, so he engaged a friend to put him into this box, 
with a little water and a few biscuits; and in addition 
he had with him a small saw, pannikin, screw-driver, | 
auger and bits, chisel, matches, tobacco, and a small 
bottle of oil. He arranged a number of strings to 
the lid of the box, so that he might keep it shut when 
he wished to have it so. 

The box was heaped up with the rest of the lug- 
gage, and thrown end over end into the hold, shak- 
ing the poor fellow in a terrible manner. He was 
packed under a lot of other packages, and thus 
cramped, stifling, starving, lay half-dying during 
seven days and nights! 

When he arrived at Port Adelaide, he was almost 
askeleton. Excruciating agony had ploughed fear- 
fully deep furrows upon his face. However, he had, 
at any rate, the satisfaction of knowing that his 
arrival has created a greater sensation than the in- 
coming even of any Governor of late years. 

The Customs officer is in a fix. He can scarcely 
determine to what rate-list of tariff the ‘“‘man in the 
box” belongs. It is thought, however, that he will 
be included in the “unenumerated” articles, and pay 
ten per cent. ad valorem duty on himself. 

This is the second instance of a shipment of this 
kind, the first being a servant girl, who proved “an 
undesirable colonist.” 





STANDING BY THE TEACHER. 


The State Register of Springfield, Ill., relates the 
following curious experience of Dr. Lameroux, of 
Eldon, lowa. The doctor is a physician about forty 
years old, who in his youth was of an adventurous 
turn. At one time he found himself teaching school 
down in the Cherokee country, in a schoolhouse 
which his own hands had helped to build. 


On one occasion, having offended a number of 
young Cherokee bucks by promising them a ‘good 
square licking”’ for some infringement of his rules, he 
discovered that his pupils had come to school armed 
to the teeth, intending, as he expresses it, to “do him 
up,” if he attempted to carry out his threat. 

_ He immediately dispatched a secret messenger to 
inform the parents of the young men of the state of 
affairs, and ask their attendance at the school. 

They soon came, and the schoolmaster addressed 
them in a few explanatory words. He said that the 
young men had disobeyed the rules, and must take 
their punishment or leave the school. The old bucks, 
after consulting together, agreed to stand by the 
teacher, whereupon the refractory pupils were one by 
one disarmed and punished. 

The pistols, knives, and other weapons made quite 
apile in the centre of the room. Sometime after 
this the school gave an exhibition, which is said to 
have been the first school exhibition ever held in 
Indian Territory, at which about one thousand five | 
hundred Indians were present. Many of them came 
days beforehand, and camped on the spot to await 
the great event. 





“QUALERFIED.” 


If there are sermons in stones, there is also some- 
times wisdom in the sententious expressions of per- 
sons who make no pretentions to book-learning. 











Carpenter Organs 


Containing the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action. 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 
styles, ranging in price from $20 up, 
Warranted for 8 Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments, Buy no Or- 
= until you have seen our Cata- 
’ logue. Free to any address, 

y ay E. P. Carpenter Co., _. 
(Est. 1850.) rattleboro’, Vt. 


Ea TEVES THE GEST WEARING 
DRESS S The Prettiest Shades. 
I LK The Latest Weaves. 


And the Lowest Prices. 


THE NEW MASCOTTE BLACK SILK, 


One of the most beautiful — ever produced in a 
Black Silk. Our Silks are all made from a superior 

uality of pure silk yarns, and dyed by the best dyers in 
the world, hence their permanent richness and superior 
wearing qualities. Send four 2c. s ips for samples, 
stating kinds most desired, and we will send choice line 
to select from, and return stamps with first order. 
Please mention the COMPANION. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
Knickerbocker ShoulderBrace 
and Suspend bined. Expands 
the Chest, prevents round Shoulders. 
A perfect Skirt-supporter for Ladies. 
No harness; simple; unlike all others. 
Sizes for Men 
Women, Boys and 
Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoul- 
der Brace, Sold by 
Druggists and Gen- 
eral Stores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1 per pair, plain and figured, or 
$1.50 silk-faced. Send chest measure 
around the body. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO. 
N.A.JOHNSON, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we controlevery 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. The sale last 
year was phenomenal, we are confi- 
dent of a still greater one this season, 
It is London Seal Skin Dye with vel- 
vet finish, etc., and THE garment of 
the world. 


Reliable 





















Music Almost Given Away 


To introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 


of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size (11}4x13 in.), printed 
on elegant ry 2 music paper, and would 
cost m 30 to cents each at music stores. 
We also publish 

“THE NIGHT BIRD’S COOING.” 
This very popular and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
for 60 cts. ILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000, rs 


LIEBIG CUMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 1e 
tle “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Com y alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 











The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 





THE 


F. Schamacher Milling Co., 


AKRON, Ov, 


Having rebuilt, is ready to supply the 
demand for its well-known 


Rolled Avena, Oat Meal, Farina, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, 
Pearl and Crushed Barley, 


ROLLED AND CRACKED WHEAT, 


F.8. New Process & White Winter Graham Flour 
If you want the genuine, order from your 
grocer in riginal Packages. 

Do not be deceived by in.moderate recommendations 
of any article made of Corn, un, ae | claimed to be the 
od of Foods.” Its great lack is in albuminoids and 
phosphates, essential to the formation of muscle, bone 
and brain, which places all products of corn, however 
prepared, far behind those of Oats and Wheat, 


FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 








Is Your Horse Lame 





niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDGWICK BROS. RICHMOND, IND. 


% An Unsolicited Testimonial. * 


The Value of Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 
in Malarial Fever, Headache 
and Constipation. 

“For a long time I was troubled with constipation, and 
at one time I was confined to my for two wee! 
with malarial fever, which my physician said was 
directly traceable to constipation. Finally, after con- 
tinual urging on my wife’s part, I consented to try Dr. 
Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. After the first trial I 
experienced i diate relief, headache and all disa) 

earing. After less than two weeks’ use of the Favor- 
te Remedy I considered myself completely cured, and 
I now enjoy better health than I have had for three 
years. I earnestly recommend this medicine to an 
one troubled as I was.”—THOS. G. SPENCE, 164 12th 
Street, South Brooklyn, New York. 

Dr. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY is for sale by 
Druggists, price $1. Send 2-cent 4 to Dr. Kennedy, 
Rondout, N. Y., for illustrated book, “How to Cure 
Kidney, Liver and Blood Disorders.” Mention this paper. 
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UR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 


$25.00. 
(2 Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 
alogue with the latest st les and designs will be sent 
free to any address. Send for it 


BOSTON. 


TE CTATE _. CUSTOM MADE 
Bays) PANTS %. el 


FULL SUITS aT 
Popucan Prices. 


















An old colored woman, who justly prided herself 
upon her honesty, was one day overheard lecturing 
her grandchild, who possessed unfortunate pilfering | 
tendencies : | 

“Now, Sam, don’t yo’ steal er pin, fur ef you'll | 
steal a pin, yo’ll steal wat’s biggah—a needle; ’n’ ef 
yo'll steal a needle, yo’ll finish yo’ days onto de gal- 
lus. De main pint is a good reppytation; an’ ter 
keep a good reppytation, yo’ mus’ be qualerfied. 
W’en I shet my eyes on dis worl’, I want ter be 
qualtged ter leave it. Bein’ qualerfied am de great 

ing!’ 





INHERITED. 


Many people have their own particular methods of 
fibbing, and indulge in the practice with perfect un- 
consciousness of its true bearing. 
case, the son only displayed an apparently inherited 
proclivity. 

“Papa,” said a lady to her husband, “do you know 
that Bobby told me a deliberate story to-day?” 

" ‘“‘What’s that?” said papa, looking sternly at Bobby. 

A story! Do you know what becomes of little boys 
who tell stories?” 

Bobby did not know. 

“The lions and tigers eat ’em up. You mustn’t 
tell stories, Bobby. A's wicked.” 


~@ 





UNCONSCIOUS SARCASM. 


Children are sometimes severely sarcastic without 
knowing it. A little boy who had just arrived in 
Dakota was astonished at the number of martial 
titles borne by the men. 


_ His baby ambition had always been for military 
life, but the superabundance of officers appalled him. 

Mamma,” he demanded, one day, after two or 
three peaceful “warriors” had taken their departure, 
did any o’ these majers an’ colonels ever do the— 
the sojers any good?” 


In the following | 
















Where do you order 
your pants? I order of 
the Bay State Pants 
Co., Boston, at only $3 
a pair, Custom Made. 
Try them by sending 6 
cents for Samples, rules 
for measurement and 
other particulars, show- 
By ing how this is done. 


| BAY STATE PANTS C0,, 30 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


are the best in the world for stamping on Plush, Velvet, 
Silk, Linen, &c., for embroidery or painting. All thatis 
| required is to place the paper on the material to be 
| stamped, and pass a warm iron over the back of the 








A Sound Animal Must 
Have Sound Feet. 


The illustration below was taken from.a hoof, to show 
the result of a bad nail made by the Cold-Rolled and 
Shearing process, which caused the death of a valuable 
| animal, and for which loss the owner received no re- 
muneration. 


HIS IS THE WAY 

IT WAS DONE. A 
nail was driven into the hoof 
which slivered in driving. 
Figure 4 represents one par 
which entered the quick, or 
sensitive part of the foot. 
Figure 5 is the thick blade 
which passed out of the wall 
of the hoof for clinching. 


HESE ARE THE 
NAILS THAT DID IT. The manufacture of 


ge _ nails by the Cold Rolled 










paper and it leaves a clear impression on the goods. To 
| stamp Plush or Velvet pass the iron very lightly over 
the paper. 25 sample designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
New book showing all latest designs sent on receipt of 
Is cents, Use BRIGGS & CO.’S IMPORTED SILKS for 
Embroidery. 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 





We will send you a book contai 

ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 















THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


Plymouth Rock $€3 


WE cut and make 


want. 


self-measurement blanks. 





any inquiries in regard to us, addressed to their Boston office. 


N OT 


will include a good linen tape measure. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


WHOLE SUITS AND 
OVERCOATS 


Pa nts at Proportionate Prices. 


each pair to order, and our contract with every 


buyer is, that on the return of our goods for any cause, we will refund his 
money, or make another garment. WE believe it is unfair to solicit cash orders, 
as our imitators do, without giving this privilege. Any buyer by mail, who has 
sent money in good faith, should not be obliged to keep goods that he does not | diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 


The American Express will reply to 
Upon receipt 


of 6 cents, we will mail you full line of samples and 


Mention this paper, and we 


READY MADE 





Punching and Shearing 


THE PUTNAM NAIL 


split, sliver and break 
Will never SPLIT, SLIVER or BREAK. 


resulting in permaneéuc 
lameness, if not imme- 
diate fatality. 

Forged separately, in 

precisely the same man- ewer 

ner as an old-fashioned 

hand - made nail, from 

iron especially imported Ce 

for their manufacture. 

THE ONLY HOT-FORGED and HAMMER- 

POINTED HORSE-SHOE NAIL 


IN THE WORLD. 


When your horse is shod see that no other nails are 
used, and avoid all risks. For sale by all dealers in 
Horseshoe nails. Sample sent free by mail. Mention 
his paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 

BAIBY’S 

SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 


PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIED 
} BY 


CL“ Curicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 
beautifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 




















from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 


While we receive back very few goods, nearly every case is where the | infallible. 
customer sends us wrong measures, but even then, our business is founded on | 
the broad principle of giving satisfaction at any cost, regardless of | externally. and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
whether the mistake is the buyer’s or ours. 


CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 


fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.: SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Go., BosTON, MASS. 

2 Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
' fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















TOBY AND THE BULLOCK. 


The almost human intelligence and quickness dis- 
played by the ‘“‘camp horses,” as the horses used for 
drafting, or “cutting out,” cattle from a herd are 
called, are wonderful. A vivid description of one of 
these horses occurs in “Advance Australia.” The 
writer says that few horses are good at “cutting out,” 
but the performance of a really first-class horse is a 
sight worth seeing. 

Each man, well mounted, rides into the herd and 
selects his beast, and edges him gently to the outside. 
The instant a bullock finds itself cut off from the 
others, it makes the most desperate efforts to rejoin 
the herd, and the speed at which a bullock can travel, 
and the activity with which he turns, are marvellous. 

The timber was pretty thick round the camp, and | 
as I watched my brother, mounted on Toby, it seemed | 
as if he must inevitably come to grief; but a good 


camp horse is wonderfully smart upon his legs, and 


goes through the trees like an eel. 

Away went the bullock round the edge of the 
camp, my brother, with his reins loose and his hat 
on the back of his head, going after it through the 
timber, heedless of danger. As he ranges up along- 
side, the bullock wheels sharp round, and gallops 
back the way he came. 

Toby stops dead short, with a violence that would 
have sent an inexperienced rider ten _ over his 
head, and is off after the beast again like lightning, 
following every twist and turn as if he were tied to 
the bullock’s tail with a string. 

Toby’s heart is in the work, and, without a word or 
touch from his rider, he puts forth all his efforts to | 
keep the animal from getting back into the camp. 
This time, as he comes up alongside, the bullock 
lowers his head and charges; but Tony has had a | 
horn in his ribs before now, and avoids the sweep of | 
the bullock’s head with marvellous dexterity. 

For awhile the tables are turned, and for a hundred 
_ or so the bullock hunts Toby; and though the 
1orse is as quick on his legs as a rabbit, a pair of 
sharp horns are kept quite as near his quarters as is 
pleasant. 

Finding that Toby is too quick for him, the bullock 
turns and gallops back toward the camp. 


Once more the horse is after him, and turns him | 


back into the bush; and this time the bullock gives 
in, and trots sulkily off to join the selected herd. 


— 
AN “OLD DOCTOR.” 





A prophet may be honored in his own country, but | 


possibly not for those qualities which have won for 
him world-wide recognition. 
cord once asked six men in succession for the site of 
Thoreau’s hut, and none of them had the slightest 
idea where the place could be, or who Thoreau was. 
A Boston paper tells these stories of distinguished 
New England authors: 


Hawthorne used to ride in his later years, he tells, 
with plenty of people who knew him well as the ex- 
surveyor of the port of Salem, but who never knew 
that he had written anything, and had never heard 
of the ‘“‘Scarlet Letter.” 

In Samuel Longfellow’s memoirs of his brother, 
there is an entry from the poet’s diary in which he 
tells how a “society woman,” at whose table he was 
dining, one day asked him, ““O Mr. Longfellow, have 
you ever published a book?” This was after two- 
thirds of his life work was done. 

Literary eminence does not effect much lodgement 
in the minds of people of a certain grade. 

The other day a gentleman came into a barber’s 
shop just.as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was goin 
out, and occupied the chair which the autocrat ha 
vacated. 

“Do you know who that was that just went out?” 
said the barber 

The visitor was curious to see what account of Dr. 
Holmes the barber would give, and shook his head. 

“Why,” said the barber, “that’s Dr. Holmes.” 

“An who is Dr. Holmes?” 

“Oh, he’s been a doctor here a great many years. I 
believe he aint practisin’ any more, but he’s thought 
a great deal of.” 





ENDEARING. 


Sailors become strongly attached to the craft in 
which they sail. This appears from the fact that they 
give to their boats feminine names. The same ten- 
derness of affection marks their handling of the craft 
or any mention of it. An Englishman who made a 
yachting trip along the shores of Lincolnshire, says: 

There was a nasty lump of a sea, and the boom 
buckled so much that we lay to and took in two reefs, 
so as to jog along more easily. Under easy sail the 
boat rode over the steep waves in a way that elicited 
warm expressions of admiration from the pilot, 
whose exclamations were rather amusing. 

“Yep, ye little toad! There, the darling! See how 
she took that now! I’d go anywhere in her!” 

He called her many curious and endearing names; 
but his favorite was “little toad.” He meant it to 
be polite, but it did not sound so. 


MISERLY. 


The avaricious person’s boast of his humble be- 
ginnings never awakes admiration on the part of 
others. It was in Paris that avery rich and very 
miserly banker, hearing of the hard times that cer- 
tain other rich men had had in their youth, exclaimed: 





“And I, too, came into Paris with woode 
my feet.” 

“That could not be,” said one of the party who 
heard the boast. ‘You must have carried your wood- 
en shoes in your hand, to save the wear on them!” 

Another miser, seeing a wooden-legged man walk- 
ing along the street one day, exclaimed: 

“A lucky fellow, that.” 

“Lucky? Why ‘should you call him lucky?” 

“Because he needs only half as many shoes as a 
two-legged man!” 


n shoes on 





FORGOT HIMSELF, 


There was once a judge, noted for the mildness of 
his manners and the gentleness of his reproofs to the 
lawyers, who sometimes addressed each other in lan- 
guage which could not be passed by without notice 
from the court. 


One day two lawyers who were pleading a case 
passed beyond the stage of bantering, and began to 
call each other names. One of them said: 

“The attorney on the other side is, may it please 
— honor, not only the ugliest but the stupidest 
awyer in the country.’ 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Smith—you forget your- 
self!” said the judge, rapping gently with his gavel. 


| The blood is the source of health. 


Two strangers in Con- | 


SEPT. 1, 1887. 








Keep it pure by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar. [Adv. 





Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- 
| ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 


| Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
| best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Adv. 





SEND Stamp for W ashington Territory gy »hlet. 
ESN ELMAN, LLEWEL & CO.,8 , Wash. 





Ds TO $5 A DAY. Samy ort > FREE. 
$ Lines not under the horse’s “feet. Write BREW- 
TER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., 


Holly, Mich. 


SEND to G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, NEW 
YorK, for list of Best Books by Best Authors, 
which he sends by mail, post-paid, for 25 cts. per copy. 


DRESS- STAY. 


_Absolutely unbreakable. Forsale everywhere. Try it! 











LYON & HEALY 
Si father ny Sloan nen 
Catalogue of ' Ban 


Band Instruments 








‘SMTRICAN | 
ORGAN ‘= ee Go, | 


Motabiiened yo {Scent Sand vee entey reco 
as Standard Instruments. New and 
Eiegent | Designs. Full — 
Catalogues Fre 


Factory and Warerooms, Tremont St., opp. ‘Waltham St. 











__ WHEATON wrereere SEMINARY 


Will commence its 5& ine Library, Lab- 
oratory, Observatory ahi’ abn nets. adn 5 instruc- 
tion. wie a rd home influences. Send for circular to 

E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 











in y our own 
JL DSA t0 $5 AN Ease 


er. Ever fan 
ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ bay list by mail 16e, 
in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


BICYCLES $8 “3 2Sa.EA5¥ 


PAYMENTS. 
Tricycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 

GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 


HOW TO BUILD HOUSES. 


A book giving plan plans and specifications for 25 nm of 
all sizes, ci 2 rooms up, sent postpaid upon receipt oy 
25 ets.’ J.S. OGILVIE & CO., 57 Rose St., New York 


LENWO D COL EGIA INSTITUTE, 
BLE 19D ILLES ATE. ong Branch R. 
Pesparee. ee Rees or for any College or Scientific 
School. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Depart- | 
ments. New ie ae and Det ty Rooms. 58rd 




















| year begins Sept. 2ist. J. CALVIN RICE, A. M., Prin. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Circular sent free. Amateur Printers’ 

Book of type, 5 cents. Guide, 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, N°.1 Gull MURRAY ST. NEW YORK, 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE NEWLY-PATENTED 
PEN-HOLDER ! 
Which is a very convenient and useful article for school 
children. In using it the fingers are not soiled with ink. 
pal —— cnsed’ =f is s fall protected from either dirt or 
‘CIL CO., New York. 


7, peas. $3. Circular size, $8. 
New —— size, $44. set- 


ype 
PRINT ting easy rinted directions. 
our Wi gt 2 sth ‘ps for catalogue,press- 
C ARDS ; Pes cards, &c., to factory, 
KELSE Y¥&CO.. Meriden, Conn. 








PHONOGRAPHY 2 


Beltane NETIC SHORT HAND 


for Of. ddre 
e Phonograhic Institute, Cincinnati. 


pHONET SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION. | 








Manual. Reates, 7 a tome, .25; C 
graphic sce oo > per year, $ 
w. Ww. x, 2 inon y pe bal 


$50. 
Publ., Rochester, N.Y. OSGOODBY'S METHOD. 
| doutede YEAR BOOK EREE 


Discussion of many important educational problems. 
| F ull of information. ene ald be in the hands of ever 
teacher and student. The institution is in the front ran 
| of colleges. Tuition free. Address 

. FISKE, President, Albion, Mich. 


DEAFNESS CURED by using the HUESTIS Pa- 

TENT EAR PRUM, guaran- 

teed superior to all others; light one, and in- 

| visible; the only artificial’ ear drum made free from 

| metallic substance. Send for circular and particulars, 
B. N. aay S EAR DRUM CO. 

East 14th Street, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and-7 John Street, New York. 


TELEGRAPHY fafa: 


our graduates are at Jam m. Commercial 

ana Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 
Toe wep in Write for our circulars. 

INE BROS., SANESVILLE, Wis. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Preparatory for Males; College for Late. | Leg and 




















~ a Oe og trade, pays 
ages, and can be 
quickly’ learned at our 











school at popular rates. Music , Art, M n Lan- 
guages, Telegraphy and Business. | oa celal — 
ing for backward “—_ Year ope it. 14th 
Catalogues of W. ANNISTER, wy M.. Principal. — 





RIFLES, + REVOLVERS 


and 0c S. We off ~d 

vory tow Ce on = anes @ Qood Send 
cent Stamp for the ae sixty ere Tilus- 

trated Pinon in the 


E. OVERBAUGH & co. 265 & 267 Broadway, dal 


INVALID. ROLLING CHAIR. 
ne wal 
A Priceless Boon to 












| ti,ose who are — 


Se or ta 


FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, N NEW W HAVEN, cr. 











| colors. .For sale by all leading dealers. 


Learn Shorthand. Old School. Every graduate em- 
ple axed. Big salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction. Typewriting and pea penmanship. Under 
the personal management of WILLIss, late pri- | 
vate shorthand reporter of hy J. Warren Keifer, ex- | 

er Lower House of Co’ ss. 300 students. Address | 

LISS’ COLLEGE S ort-hand, Springfield, 0. | 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by, all Retailers. Be sure 
mee “Improved Lotta” is 

d on each Bustle. 
nfringements will 
be prosecut 

Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston. Mass. 


= 


- 














KC THE ONLY GENUINE 
L eltjien ' 


UNE 
china, paper, leather, 4c. Always 


Ss. 
Gini erreceie 


VALLED for CEMENTING 


Every Boy! 
Should read this 
Advertisement. 


DEAR Boy:—Send us your name and 
address, and we will mail to you a letter, 
showing how you can make from 40 cents 
to $1.20, spending money, every Saturday 
afternoon, between now and Christmas- 
time. In replying to this advertisement, 
address your answer to REV. J. HENRY 
SmyTHE, D. D., care of Messrs. Doliber, 
Goodale & Co., Proprietors of “‘ Mellin’s 
Food,” Nos. 40, 41, 42 & 43 Central 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 














\OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION | 


mparts a brilliant transparency to es 
moves all penpies, freckles and disco loracions, Fer 
sale by all first-class druggists, or matiod for 50 cts. 


in stamps, by 
IDER. 2: 
B Ss. Louis, Mo. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. COLLAR 


AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECON 
ade = Som. and are Gommistely REVERS x 

. Perfect fit. our size, and for Ill. Cata- 

Togue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0.,24 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 


D. NEE 
aida * 































HAWM’S SONS, 
iy — 


(Reo CLOVER | a BLOSSOMS: 
Fluid a 

tracts of th ¢ Blossoms. The 
best Blood Purifier known. 
oar Cancer, ag a. 
Rheum, Rheumatism, D ‘p- 
sia, Sick Headache. onal ipa- 
tion, Piles, Whooping C Cough. 
and all Blood Diseases.Sen 
for circular. Mention paper. 





EVERY 


SPOOL 


WARRANTED 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebr: aes 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and 
a Silks, all of which are Lng ye and fast 





Drawing Materials, Math- 
ematical Instruments, 
Art Novelties, etc. 


A rt | S | S FROST & ADAMS, 


| Wholesale Dealers, 
37 — awl 


.» Mass 
i for Illustrated Catalogue, and a ‘aia aper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 


VIELDSto EVERY igs. WEARER. 


our atents cover exclusive- 
the corset requires 
= breaking in. 


FITS PERFECTLY 
ge 


‘ after 10 days’ wear, if not 

found the most_perfect- 

. fitting, healthful and 
w 















comfortable Corset ever 
orn. See that Yatisi stamp 
a. on inside of Corset. Sold 
y dealers, or by mail, postz e 
Lh #1.35 and upwards | 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ils. 





| 








For 


BOYS «*> GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. Neo Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ey- 
erywhere. Sample 

by mail 75 cts. 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 


Fhe rel 








New Haven, Ct. 


James Pyle’s 


Pearline 


Washing Compound 


is better than any soap; handier, 
finer, more effective, more of it, 
more for the money, and in the form 
of a powder for your convenience. 
Takes, as it were, the fabric in one 
hand, the dirt in the other, and lays 
them apart—comparatively speak- 
ing, washing with little work. 

As it saves the worst of the work, 
so it saves the worst of the wear. 
It isn’t the use of clothes that 
makes them old before their time; 
it is rubbing and straining, getting 
the dirt out by main strength. 

For scrubbing, house-cleaning, 
washing dishes, windows and glass- 
ware, Pearline has no equal. 

Beware of imitations, prize pack- 


ages and pedlars. 


ummer 
Complaints 


ysentery 





All Cured br a 
teaspoonful of 
PeryDavis Pain Killer 
ina little Nilkor 
Sugar and Water 


Alt DRUGGISTS SELLIT. 3w» 


MIGHTY FUNNY-AcenTs WANTED 


AMAN 
ARATOGA 


H ALLEN’S 


— Hits! 1 Funny Cuts ! SELLS ike Fun 


the SPLENDID SUOCE 88 of AGENTS 

One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.501; One First 10 Days $145! t; One First 3 
Days $26.50! One First 3 Weeks $103 50 Olt; a 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of 8500!! 

io off Saratoga follies, flirtations, low necks, 
dudes, p s,etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth: 
provokingatye fe. The (100) D vckanes } “Opper” are ‘‘just 
} ry" peor ae crany 0 mn get F Agente are making 

a wee ar WANTED. Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS. (N) Philada. or Kansas Cliy. 
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